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Notes. 
“THE SHEPHERD'S TALE OF THE POUDER-PLOTT.” 


At the close of Mr. Monck Mason's Life of 
Bishop Bedell (8vo. London, 1843), occurs the 
following passage : — 

“Mr. Clogy informs us that Bishop Bedell read an- 
nually from the pulpit, before his sermon on the 5th Nov., 
a letter, which he received from London, while he was 
preacher at St. Edmundsbury, about the discovery of the 
gunpowder plot, with all it, and, 
after supper, he constantly read on the same day an ex- 
cellent poem, which he wrote at that time, called the 
Shepherd's Tale; being a poetical dialogue between cer- 
tain shepherds concerning that plot, in the old dialect of 
Chaucer, and two or three sheets of paper; ‘vou may see 
it (he continues) with his Latin letters to Mr. John Dury, 
about the pacification of the Reformed Churches.’ ” 


the circumstances of 


Seventy-one years after the death of the good 
bishop, there appeared a small 8vo. volume (pp. 
30.) with this title : 

“A Protestant Memorial: or, The Shepherd’s Tale of 
the Pouder-Plott. A Poem in Spenser’s style. Written 
by the Right Reverend Dr William Bedell, Lord Bishop 
of Kilmore, in Ireland. Published from an Original Ma- 
Buscript, found among the Papers of the late Dr Dilling- 
ham, Master of Emmanuel College, in Cambridge. To 
which is prefixed an Extract of the Author's Life, written 
by Gilbert, Lord Bish: p of Sarum. Lon : Printed for 
J. Roberts, near the Oxford-Arms, in Warwick-lane. 
Mpocxmt.” 


According to Malone, two copies only of this 
Tale are extant. In the one, which was formerly 
in his own porsession, he has jotted on the fly- 
leaf ; — : 

“This poem is so extremely rare, that I have never 
seen but this copy, and one in the Bodleian Library. A 
MS. copy (but not the author’s) is yet in that Library. 
he words ‘ Protestant Memorial’ were not in the ori- 
ginal title-page. They were added on the Publication in 
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1712, I believe by Dr. Rawlinson, who, I think, was the 
Editor.” 

I will describe, as briefly as possible, the con- 
tents of this “rare” volume. After the Life of 
the author, which is condensed, as the title-page 
intimates, from the well-known Memoir by Bur- 
net, follows three stanzas (Jn Autorem), subscribed 
“ Jos. Hall” (“ afterwards Bp. of Norwich,” adds 
Malone): the first of which may be taken as a fair 
sample of “the old dialect of Chaucer,” or of 
“ Spenser’s style” redivivus : — 

“ Willy, thy Rhythms so sweetly run and rise, 
And answer rightly to thy tunefull Reed, 
That (so mought both our fleecy Cares su 
I ween (nor is it any vaine Device) 
That Co.uin * dying, his Immortal Muse 
Into thy Learned Breast did late infuse.” 


eed) 


(The adverb “ late,” in the last line, appears to 
have sorely puzzled Malone; for he has set a mark 
against it, and another in the margin, but he 
lacked courage or ability to add a note.) 

Then follows a poetical dedication “to his 
Majesty,” in four of seven lines each, 
*Chanten good King Jemies name.” 

I'he “poem” is in the form of a dialogue, and 
the principal interlocutor is one Willy ; who de- 
livers to his two companions, Thenot and Perkin, 
a tedious relation ( or “ tale”) of the origin, pro- 
gress, and decay of the Roman empire, and the 
rise of the Papacy, or Babylon, on its ruins. The 
“ Pouder-Plott” occupies comparatively but a 
small place in his story. ‘The “ Poem” concludes, 
rather abruptly, with a paraphrase of the exxiv 
psalm, which is the only redeeming passage in the 
book. 

Iam at a loss to conceive how Malone could 
have mistaken this execrable production for the 
work of the “ geptle shepherd” of Kilmore. The 
gross vulgarity (I might almost say, the low scur- 
rility,) of the whole performance, is alone suffi- 
cient to stamp it as an impudent cheat. 

The difficulty, however, of adopting Malone's 


stanzas 


judgment in this instance is as nothing compared 


to that of reconciling the well-authenticated move- 
ments and labours of the bishop, in his early life, 
with the above statements, advanced upon the 
authority of Mr. Clogy, in reference to the com- 
position, &e., of The Sheph rd's Tale. 

Bedell quitted Cambridge in 1599 for St. Ed- 
mundsbury ; in which last-mentioned place he 
continued until the spring of 1604, when he ac- 
companied Sir Henry Wotton as his chaplain to 
Venice. He remained abroad eight years, or until 
1612. The gunpowder conspiracy was detected 
in Nov. 1605, or twenty months at least after hi 
departure for the Continent. It is manifest, there- 
fore, that he could not have “received a letter 
from London, while he was a preacher at St. Ed- 
mundsbury, about the discovery of the gunpowder 
plot, with all the circumstances of it.” 





* Spenser. 
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Moreover, it is as probable as not that The 
Shepherd's Tale (if really written by him), like too 
many more of the good bishop’s works, was sacrificed 
to the fury of the Irish in the rebellion of 1641. 

I think, however, it may be fairly questioned 
whether Bedell composed any such “ Tale” at all. 
The exception to his usual style of composition — 
his habits of mind, as well as his feeling—his various 
occupations, both at the time of, and subsequent to, 
the gunpowder conspiracy —all tend to make it 
highly improbable. His employments in Venice 
are too well known to need recapitulation here. 
On his return from that place in 1612, he retired 
once more to St. Edmundsbury, where he con- 
tinued to reside until his presentation to the living 
of Horningsheath in 1615. During that brief in- 
terval, his time was fully occupied in completing 
(the two last books of ) Sir Adam Newton’s trans- 
lation, into the Latin, of Fra Paolo’s History of 
the Council of Trent; as well as translating the 
Histories of the Interdict and of the Inquisition 
into the same language. From 1615 to the period 
when he became Provost of the Trinity College, 
Dublin, in 1627, he was engaged in earnest and 
affectionate controversy with his old college chum, 
Jas. Waddesworth; hoping, as he characteris- 
tically expressed himself, to set him in joint 
again, and not in imitating the indiscreet con- 
duct of their mutual acquaintance, Joseph Hall, 
who was for literally “heaping coals of fire” on 
the head of the unhappy recusant. B. 





RALPU CUDWORTH. 


A writer in a popular miscellany has lately 
ranked Cudworth amongst the charlatans, whose 
temporary reputation has been succeeded by total 
neglect. Whether the opinion of the anonymous 
critic will affect that place in the history of phi- 
losophy which Mosheim, Ritter, and Sir William 
Hamilton have assigned to our Cambridge Pla- 
tonist, I will not undertake to say. Certain it is 
that for a forgotten author Cudworth has engaged 
the attention of not a few writers and printers 
within the last few years, as some of the following 
references and notices, which might without dif- 
ficulty be largely multiplied, will prove. In 1845 
an edition of the Intellectual System and Immu- 
fable Morality was published at London in three 
volumes Svo., with a translation of Mosheim’s 
Latin notes, and with an index. In 1838 the 
Rev. John Allen published for the first time the 
Treatise of 'ree Will, with notes. 

Within the last few years Cudworth’s Sermon 
before the House of Commons in 1647, has been 
reprinted by Mr. Brogden in a handsome volume. 
It may be found also in Wesley's 
Library (1837), vol. ix. p. 369. 
P. Janet wrote a thesis, “ De Plastica Naturwz 
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Vite que a Cudwortho in Systemate Intellec. 
tuali celebratur.” Paris. 8vo. 

In 1856 Mr. Solly published two original let. 
ters of Cudworth’s at the end of his Will Divine 
and Human (London, Bell, 8vo.). 

In the same year I printed for the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society a letter from Mosheim to the 
University, requesting materials for Cudworth’s 
life, together with the University’s reply, and a 
note by Baker, from which it appears that Mo- 
sheim's account of Cudworth was drawn up from 
a paper communicated by Baker. 

Many notices of Cudworth will be found in 
Worthington’s Diary, a valuable book admirably 
edited for the Chetham Society by its learned 
president. Cudworth contributed Hebrew or 
other verses to the Cambridge collections, entitled 
Carmen Natalitinm (1635), Oliva Pacis (1654), 
Academia Cantabrigiensis Séorpa (1660). 

In Parr's Ussher, p. 545., he is called “ a young 
man of good worth.” His father’s widow married 
Dr. Stoughton (Rous’ Diary, Camd. Soc. p. 80), 
For an account of his daughter, Lady Masham, 
see Ballard’s Lives of Ladies, 4to., p. 379. 

Archbishop Sharp was indebted to his favour 
(Sharp’s Life, vol. i. p. 13.) He was tutor to 
John Whitlock (Calamy’s Account, §c., 2nd ed, 
p- 520.) In 1651 he was respondent at the com- 
mencement with Samuel Cradock, Fellow of Em. 
manuel. (Baker's MS. note on Calamy’s account 
of Tuckney; he cites MS. Tenison.) See also 
Patrick’s Autobiography, p. 11., and Chauney’s 
Herts, p. 38. 

Henry More (Antidote of Atheism, lib. iii. ¢.7., 
p. 128, seq., ed. 1653) relates that he once went 
with Cudworth to inquire into some storics of 
witchcraft. 

In 1685, John Turner, in his discourse Of the 
Messias, combated some of Cudworth's positions. 
Warburton (Zife, 4to. ed. p. 90.) adopted Cud- 
worth's view of the Lord's Supper. Like many 
another philosopher, Cudworth gave a testimonial 
to Greatrakes. (Boyle’s Life, Svo. ed. p. 179; 
see too, ibid. 257., where we are told that he ad- 
vised Boyle to publish his works in Latin.) : 

Some notes of Cudworth’s are included in 
Dodd's Commentary on the Old and New Testa- 
ment, (fol. 1770). It is well known that several of 
Cudworth’s treatises and letters still exist m 
manuscript, and that a wish has often been ex- 
pressed that they may see the light. ‘That this 
interest has altogether passed away, cannot, I 
think, be again asserted in the face of the facts 
which I have brought forward. Any farther in- 
formation relating to him would doubtless be ac 
ceptable to many of your readers. I hope myse't 
hereafter to say something of other members ol 
the school of Cambridge Platonists. 

J. E. B. Maron. 


St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
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WEAPON SALVE. 


Among the numerous services rendered by “N. 
& Q.” to literature, not the least is its collection 
of folk-lore—that lore which must so soon vanish 
before the gigantic strides of intellect as it marches 
along in these matter-of-fact days. But for the 
correspondents of “N. & Q.” how much would 
have been forgotten with the generation now dy- 
ing away, which now is preserved, an interesting 
feature of the manners of our peasantry, not 
unworthy the notice of the historian who would 
delineate the people as they really were! 

Nearly the whole has been gleaned from among 
our poorer, and therefore less instructed popula- 
tion. I will now, with your permission, Mr. Edi- 
tor, call the attention of your readers to a piece 
of credulity that appears to have obtained in the 
higher and better educated ranks. At least, I 
find that no less a person than the Rev. John 
Hales, of Eton, took up his pen and wrote “a 
Letter to an Honourable Person concerning the 
Weapon-Salve,” in which, though he evidently 
feels the ridiculousness of treating such a subject 
seriously, he nevertheless combats and demolishes 
the idea and the arguments adduced in support of 
it, The letter itself may be found in The Golden 
Remains of Mr. John Hales (p. 355.), and is well 
worthy the perusal of such of your readers as 
feel interested in such subjects. It is, however, 
too long for your columns, though perbaps you 
may find room for an extract or two. 

The proposal, then, is to examine “the new de- 
vised cure of wounds, by applying the salve to the 
weapon that did the mischief,” which would appear 
to be supported by a treatise, the occasion of Mr. 
Hales’ letter. The kind of argument by means 
of which this absurd idea is sought to be substan- 
tiated may be gathered from the following para- 
graph : — 

“I have often much mused why this salve is called the 
Weapon-salve? For, I ask, Cannot this cure be done but 
only by means of the weapon? It may seem, by your 
Doctor's Apology, it may ; for he tells us, it is done by the 
blood upon the weapon, and by reason of a seed of life 
lurking in it, which by the salve is weakened. If this be 
80, then wheresoever the blood falls there apply your 
salve, and you shall work the same cure: any linen, or 
stool, or floor, or wall, or whatsoever else receives the 
blood may receive the salve, and work the cure — a thing 
of which I never yet heard: neither do I think the prac- 
tice of it stretcheth beyond the weapon: else we shall give 
the salve so many names as chance shall allot it places 
to be applied unto. Whence it follows that either it is 
not done by the weapon, or done by a thousand things as 
well as it, or that there is some strange quality in the 
Weapon to work the cure, which quality remains yet to be 
discovered. “ 

“That I kill you not with length of discourse, I will 
urge but one reason more, and that shall be drawn from 
the very cause itself, unto which your Doctor attributes 
this curing fac ulty. He first supposi th some eradiation 
and emanation of spirit, or secret quality, or whatsoever, 
to be directed from our bodies to the blood dropped from 
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it. Secondly, that in the blood thus dropped there re- 
mains a spirit of life, congenious to that in the body, 
which, stirred up by the salve, conveys upon this beam a 
healing quality from this blood to the body. ‘Thirdly, he 
grants, that not only in the blood, but in the urine, after 
it is gone from us, remains the like spirit, which, by the 
like beam from a party sick of the jaundies, conveys 
a cure to him: for so he tells of a great person who 
usually works such magnetical cures of that disease, by a 
paste made of the ashes of a kind of wood amongst us (it 
is the barbary: for that wood, by our new doctrine, de 
signaturis rerum, by reason of the deep yellow by which it 
is dyed, is thought to have in it something sovereign 
against the jaundies) mix’d with the diseased party's urine. 
Nay, more, our hair, our nails, and skin, pared from us, 
have the same spirit of life; and from our bodies to them 
whilst they are subsisting, proceed the like radii: and 
by such device he thinks a starved member may be re- 
covered, as you may see in his books. Now, 1 suppose, if 
it be thus with the urine, with the hair, and nails, and 
skin, why then should I not conceive it to be so with our 
sweat, with our tears, with every excrement that falls 
from us, as our spittle, and flegm, and the like? For 
what reason can your Doctor give to confine these things 
to some part of our excrements, and not enlarge them 
unto all? As for the amputated members of our bodies, 
it fares with them no otherwise, as it appears by the 
Neapolitan gentleman's nose, cut out of his servant’s arm 
(one letter altered in that word would have made the 
story much pleasanter), and of others the like reported 
and believed by him.” 

The Doctor, in support of his thesis, promises 

Reason, uses Scripture, and pretends Experience. 
Under the first head — 
“are nothing else but certain generalities, which prove 
no more but this, that if any such thing as curing by 
weapon-salve be existent, such or such concentricks or 
epicycles of sympathies and antipathies, of eradiations or 
emanations of spirits, may well be thought to be the 
causers of it.” 

He affects to call Scripture to his aid by plead- 
ing that — 

“The spirit of God moves in all things; that sana- 
tive faculty is of God; that God’s power and spirit is not 
to be confined, but will pass @ termino in terminum, accord- 
ing as is the will of him that sends it forth.” 

Mr. Hales then deals with the pretended expe- 
rience, “a proof,” he says, “ of great weight, were 
there certainty of it.” And the following will 
show that, however the Doctor — have de- 
pended on his reasons, full of long and uncommon 
words to confound the unlearned, who often mis- 
take unintelligible language for the perfection of 
wisdom, and scriptural quotations to catch the su- 
perstitious and credulous, he yet was willing that 
Nature should have fair play, though determined 
to give, if he could, his weapon-salve the praise of 
Nature's recuperative energy. But Mr. Hales 
doubts the experience pleaded, and adds: — 

“Tt is hard so to make trial of any conclusion (at least of 
many) by reason of divers concurrences of many particu- 
lars, which are seen in most experiments, amongst which 
concurrents it is a hard matter to discover what it is that 
works the effect; and oftentimes that falls out in Nature 
which befel the poet: — 

‘ ]Io3 ego versiculos feci, tulit alter honores.’ 
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The effect is wrought by one thing, and another carries | 


the glory of it. A better instance cannot be found than 
this very case which is now in handling. A man is 
wounded; the weapon taken, and a wound-working salve 
laid to it; in the meanwhile the wounded person is com- 
manded to use abstinence as much as may be, and to keep 
the wound clean; whilst he thus doth, he heals, and the 
weapon-salve bears the bell away: whereas it is most 
certain that wounds not mortal (for I hope their salve 
cures not mortal wounds) will of themselves grow whole, 
if the party would abstain as much as possible he can, 
and remove from the wound such things as may offend. 
For nothing hinders wounds from cicatrising more than 
concourse of hamour to the diseased part, and keeping 
things irritatory about the orifice of the wound: the first 
of these is performed by abstinence, which is naturally a 
drier; the other by keeping the wound clean. He that 
can do these two things shall need no other chirurgery to 
cure an ordinary wound.” 


He concludes his letter with the following amus- 
ing (except to the person chiefly concerned) trial 
of a Jew’s faith in a somewhat similar remedy 
which he was anxious to propagate : — 

“T have read that a learned Jew undertook to persuade 
Albertus, one of the Dukes of Saxony, that by certain 
Hebrew letters and words taken out of the Psalms, and 
written in parchment, strange cures might be done upon 
any wound. Ag he one day walked with the Duke, and 
laboured him much to give credit to what he discoursed 
in that argument, the Duke suddenly drew his sword, 
and wounding him much in divers places, tells him he 
would now see the conclusion tried upon himself. But 
the poor Jew could find no help in his semhamphoras 
nor his Hebrew characters, but was constrained to take 
himself to more real chirurgery. Sir, I wish no man any 
harm, and therefore I desire not the like fortune might 
befal them who stand for the use of weapon-salve: only 
thus much I will say, that if they should meet with some 
Duke of Saxony, he would go near to cure them of the 
errors, howsoever they would shift to cure their wounds.” 

It is not a little surprising that people of educa- 
tion should exhibit such credulity. It does not 
appear who “the honourable person” to whom the 
letter was indited was. “The Doctor” was no 
doubt one of “a guild of men who style themselves 
the Brethren of the Rosy Cross,— a fraternity, 
who, what, or where they are, no man yet, no, not 
they who believe, admire, and devote themselves 
unto them, could ever discover.” It might be, 
however, that by “the Doctor” was meant Sir 


Kenelm Digby, as I find in Chambers’ Dictionary | 


(1741) sub voce, “ Sympathetic Powder,” that he 
not only was a believer in it, but also wrote an 
express treatise on the subject. Tee Bes. 


MILTON'S GENEALOGY. 


In that valuable book, the first volume of Pro- 
fessor Masson's Milton, the genealogy of Milton 
is still left unsettled for want of the name of the 
poet's grandfather being determined. I therefore 


suggested to Professor Masson one mode by which 
the doubt might possibly be solved, namely, by 
investigating the record of the admission of Jno. 
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Milton the elder as‘a citizen and scrivener. This, 
too, I brought before the London and Middle. 
sex Archxological Club, and was encouraged to 
proceed, though the Guildhall and Scrivenery 
records of freedom of Elizabeth's time are im. 
perfect. Mr. Benjamin Scott, the Chamberlain 
of London, Mr. John Sewell, the Clerk of the 
Chamber of London, and Mr. Park Nelson, Clerk 
of the Worshipful Company of Scriveners, have 
kindly assisted me in this search, and the latter 
has favoured me with an entry from the records 
of the Company, which settles the main point, and 
throws light upon many matters of interest to the 
students of the poet's life. 

In the books of the Company it is recorded on 
the 27th Feb. 1599, that John Milton, son of 
Richard Milton of Stanston [sic] co. Oxon, and 
late apprentice to James Colbron, Citizen and 


| Writer of the Court Letter of London [Scrivener] 





| 
} 





was admitted to the Freedom of the Company. 
1. This fully settles the question, not only as 
to the name of the grandfather, but that he was 


| the Richard Milton of Stanton St. John's, who 


was conjectured by Mr. Hunter to be the grand- 
father, and who was in the 19 Eliz. (1577) as- 
sessed to the Subsidy Rolls of Oxfordshire; in 
the 43 Eliz. fined 60/. for recusancy, and again 
fined 607. on the 13 July, 1601. 

2. The grandfather was a recusant, as asserted 
by Aubrey. 

3. Professor Masson (p. 15.) shows that Henry 
Milton of Stanton St. John’s was father of Richard 
Milton, and consequently great-grandfather of 
the poet. This connects John Milton with several 
known members of the Oxfordshire family. 

4. The Stanton St. John’s stock having been 
established, it now becomes worth while to make 
farther investigations, so as to connect this line 
with the individuals named by Mr. Hunter and 
Professor Masson. My leaning is to the belief 
that, although Richard Milton is in the Recusant 
Rolls described as a “ Yeoman,” he was a mewber 
of an ancient family reduced in position. 

5. Aubrey’s account that John Milton the elder 
“ came to London and became a scrivener (brought 
up bya friend of his; was not an apprentice), 
and got a plentiful estate by it,” is erroneous a 
to the main facts. The notion raised by it 
that the father, at a mature age, having joined 
the Church of England, came to London, and 
became a scrivener by “ redemption” or pur- 
chase of his freedom, which in those days would 
have cost a considerable sum of money. : 

6. John Milton the elder was an apprentice, 
and according to the custom of London would 
have been admitted to the freedom on reaching 
the age of twenty-one years. In all likelihood 


an apprentice fee was paid with him, as the trade 
of a scrivener was a respectable one, and it may 


have been paid by Richard Milton. 


(24 S. VII. Mar. 19, 59, 
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7. Professor Masson (p. 19.) thinks it possible 
Jno. Milton the elder was coeval with Shakspeare, 
and born about 1562 or 1563, Shakspeare being 
born in 1564. According to my view, Jno. Milton 
the elder must have been born in the beginning 
of 1578 or end of 1577, and at the time of his 
death in 1647 would be sixty-nine years of age, 
but according to Professor Masson eighty-three. 

8. Professor Masson (p. 1.) observes that Jno. 
Milton was in practice as a scrivener at least as 
early as 1603. It appears now he was admitted 
in 1599, and must have begun practice and mar- 
ried soon after. 

9. It is unlikely that, as has been alleged, Jno. 
Milton the elder was at College, as he would be 
apprenticed at an early age, but the liberal edu- | 
cation he had might have been obtained in a 
school at Oxford, the nearest town to Stanton St. 
John's being 44 miles S. W., and which is now 
its post town. 

10. It is possible, but unlikely, that a difference | 
on account of religion may have taken place be- 
tween Richard and Jno. Milton, when the latter 
was a boy, but it is much more likely that he was 
apprenticed by Richard to Colbron; that in Lon- 
don John conformed, and found conformity es- 
sential for his practice on his admission in 1599, 
and thus differences may have arisen. Richard 
Milton was alive after his son began practice as 
a scrivener. 

11. The connexion with Colbron, the issue of 
Henry and Richard Milton and their descent, are 
worthy investigation, and the records of Oxford, 
Stanton St. John’s, and the surrounding districts 
are worth investigation. 

As I am still prosecuting the inquiry, I hope to 
be able at an early period to continue the subject. 

I annex the pedigree of Milton as it now 
stands : — 


Hy. Mu.tox, of Stanton=Agnes, died 1561. 
St hn’s, died 1559. 
[Flizabeth- Richard Milton, Isabel Rowland Milton, Alice 
aughton,| of Stanton St. Milton. Qy. of Beckley, Milton. 
widow of| John's, lived ived in 1599. 
duo. Jef-| in 1601. 
frey.) | 
Sarah (Brad-=John Milton, Cit. and Mr. Milton. 
thaw), died| Scrivener [born 157%), 
3 Apr. 1637 died March, 1646-7 | 
John Milton, Sir Christopher | 
born 9 Dec. 1608, Milton. 


Hype CLARKE. 


[We were not aware, when we promised to insert this 
article, that it had been communicated to any other 
journal, —Ep, “N. & Q.” 





DRYDEN. 
In Robert Bell's edition of the Works of John 
ryden, vol. ii. p. 34, we find the following words: | 
“Religio Laici; or, a Layman’s Faith. This was the 
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least popular of Dryden’s poems. It appeared in No- 
vember, 1682. Malone says that it was not reprinted in 
Dryden's lifetime, but Scott speaks of a second edition 
published in 1683, a copy of which he saw in Mr. Heber's 
library. It is certain, however, that the poem was coldly 
received, and, considering the very different tenets after- 
wards espoused by the writer, it may be presumed that 
he was not very anxious to revive it.” 

Had Mr. Bell been able to examine the “ second 
edition” of the Religio Laici, I think he would 
have formed a different opinion. I know a copy 
was not at hand; for, till very lately, one was not 
to be found in the British Museum. 

The following is the full title of the second 
edition : — 

“ Religio Laici; or,a Leyman’s Fuith. A Poem Writ- 
ten by Mr, Dryden. Onari res ipsa negat; contenta 
doceri. London, printed for Jacob Tonson, at the Judges- 
Head, in Chancery Lane, near Fleet Street: 1683,” 4to. 
twenty-eight pages. 

This edition contains three complimentary 
poems; one from Roscomon, [54 lines]; one by 
Tho, Creech, [29 lines]; and one Anonymous, [57 
lines]. From each of these poems I subjoin ex- 
tracts: — 

“Great King of verse, that dost instruct and please, 

As Orpheus softened the rude savages ; 

And gently freest us from a double care, 

The Bold Socinian, and the Papal chair; 

That Judgment is correct, thy Fancy young, 

Thy numbers, as thy generous faith, are strong ; 

Whilst through dark Prejudice they force their way, 

Our souls shake off the Night and view the day. 

We live secure from mad Enthusiasts’ Rage, 

And fond tradition now grow blind with age. 

Let factious and ambitious souls repine ) 

Thy reason’s strong, and generous thy design, 

And always to do well is onely thine. J 


While mighty Lewis finds the Pope too great, 

And dreads the yoke of his imposing seat, 

Our sects a more Tyrannic Power assume, 

And would for Scorpions change the rods of Rome. 

Chat church detain’d the Legacy Divine ; 

Fanatics cast the Pearls of Heaven to Swine; 

What then have honest thinking men to doe, 

But chuse a mean between th’ Usurping two? ” 

Ino, CREECH. 

Certainly, if we are to judge by this, Dryden's 
work was not “coldly received.” Again — 
“To what Stupidity are Zealots grown 

Whose inhumanity profusely shown 

Ia Damning crouds of Souls, may damn their own! 

I'll err at least on the securer side, 
A convert free from Malice and from Pride.” 


RoscomMon. 

Again — 
“ Thou to the distant shore hast safely sail'd, 

Where the best pilots have so often fail’d, 
Freely we now may buy the Pearl of Price, t 
The happy land abounds with fragrant Spice, 
And nothing is forbidden there but vice. 
Thou best Columbus to the unknown world! 
Mountains of doubt that in thy way were hurl’d, 
Thy generous faith has bravely overcome, 
And made heaven truly our familiar home.”—ANon. 
It seems to me that Dryden's Religio Laici 
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was so thoroughly welcomed by the “ moderate 
thinkers” of his day, as to pass through two editions 
very rapidly. How Creech and Roscomon be- 
haved to Dryden when he published Zhe Hind 
and the Panther, in April, 1687, I have no data to 
judge. But even this later work must have had 
an extensive circulation, for a “third edition” 
was printed by Jacob Tonson in the same year 
in which it was first issued (1687). 

Is it generally known that an edition of the 
Astre Redux appeared in 1688 (first printed in 
1660), “ By John Driden,” and not “ Dryden ?” 
A copy of that edition is before me bearing that 
name on the title-page. 

Athlone, Ireland. 


CHANGES IN LANGUAGE AND ORTHOGRAPHY. 

As I was reading Bentley on Freethinking, I 
made the accompanying notes on the changes and 
peculiarities of language and orthography observ- 
able in it: — 

1. Uses, meanings, &c., now obsolete, of words 
now in use. 

“Jt is fatal to our author ever to blunder, when 
he talks of Egypt” (fatal=destined). 

“ A reading quite insensible in any modern ver- 
sion ” (insensible=imperceivable). 

“ The whole dour of the passage is this” (tour= 
drift, meaning). 

“By tract of time and instability of common 
use ” (tract=lapse). 

“Upon the very same fvot” (foot=footing). 

“ He cannot bear it even in the stile of a Pagan’ 
(stile=writings). 

Of the word notion the following distinct mean- 
ings are found : — 


“Towards having a just notion of that book” 
(notion=knowledge). 
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| stamp, is a puzzle. 


“ He may coin new notions of his own” (notion | 


=scheme). 

“For pray what is the notion of the word 
canon ” (notion=meaning). 

“For they do us no evil now by their notion” 
(notion=intention). 

“Are not time and popular notion rarely ob- 
served here ” (notion=opinion). 

2. Differences of idiom, as — 

“T had like to have forgot to ask,” &c. 

“Let any man try to extricate this.” 

3. Present phrases then in use, as — 

“ This mushroom scribbler.” 

“ Blind as a mole.” 

“ He maintained every nostrum.” 

“In the name of Priscian.” 

“ The epithet comes pat and reasonable.” 

4. List of obsolete : —To fore- 


words now 


answer; disparate (opposite); to refell (refute) ; 
characterism; pulchritude ; trajick (tragedian). 
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5. List of words whose orthography is changed: — 
Sawey (saucy); uncapable (incapable) ; scribler 
(scribbler); aukward (awkward); desart (de. 
sert) ; intire (entire); tenour (tenor) ; compleat 
(complete) ; wave (waive) ; stile (style); villainy 
(villany); Alarick (Alaric); strein (strain) ; spight 
(spite); guild (gild) ; prophane (profane) ; slight 


| (sleight) ; antient (ancient); vitious (vicious); 


satir (satire) ; mirrour (mirror); chuse (choose); 
cloath (clothe); Africk (Africa); skreen (screen); 
rhime (rhyme); tryal (trial) ; economy (economy); 

solecism (solecism). 
The book first came out in the year a.p. 1713. 
Cuartes M. (, 


Minor Rotes. 


City Heraldry.—I send you a special jury war- 
rant, from which you will see that the sheriff's 
legendary impales the imperial and city arms 
within the garter, and under the imperial crown, 
with a mace underneath. ‘The arms are those 
before the union with Ireland: having France in 
the 3rd, and Hanover in the 2nd. Why this 
should be, unless it be the repetition of an old 
Hype Crarke. 


To fix Tracings on Oiled Paper.-—I have been 
recommended to wash the surface with skimmed 
milk. Is there any better method? The usual 
one, I am aware, is to ink over the lines of the 
ground plan. This, however, would not suit my 
object, which is to preserve uninjured a finely- 
executed tracing of one of the birds’-eye views 
of old towns on a very large scale, such as fre- 
quently occur in foreign works of the seventeenth 
century. As the tracing is necessarily kept ona 
roller, I have the mortification of finding that 
the pencilling is in course of being rubbed out. 

H. P. 

Eliminate ; Elimination; Layman. — The fol- 
lowing instances of a peculiar use of these terms 
by eminent persons seem worthy of notice. Lord 
Wrottesley, in his address to the Royal Society 
(Troceedings of the Royal Society, vol. ix. pp. 501. 
505.) says, * Ohm eliminated the laws of the vol- 
iaic current ;" and again, “ the elimination and 
elucidation of the magnetical laws.” “ Eliminate” 


| and “ elimination” are here used in a sense nearly 


| corresponding to that of “develope” and “ de- 


velopement.” In scientific works they are gener- 
ally, I believe, indeed always, employed, according 


| to their derivation, to indicate the rejection — 


thrusting out of deors — of the adjuncts or extra- 
neous matter which hinder the understanding of 
the real conditions of the problem. The. late 
President of the Royal Society is of course a com- 
petent authority for a change of meaning, but It 
will be unfortunate if these scientific terms should 


| hereafter be used in different senses. 
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In a speech recently delivered at the meeting 
of Convocation (see report in Guardian, Feb. 
16th), the eloquent Bishop of Oxford, whilst 
touching on a legal question, éwice described him- 
self as a layman, meaning thereby that he was not 
alawyer. Iam aware that of late this loose mode 
of speaking has been employed by newspapers, 
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with the same intention of distinguishing those | 


who have not been trained in legal studies. You 
will, however, probably agree with me that the 


<p 


term sounds oddly when a bishop applies it to | 
a Ee 


himself. 


Spenser.—I copied the following lines from the 
fly-leaf of a copy of Spenser's Faery Queen, in the 
University Library, Ex dono Joannis Hacket, 
Lichfieldeus et Couentrjens Episcopi, 1670. The 
book itself was published at London. Printed by 
H. L. for Matthew Lownes, 1609. (Qu. Who 
was H. L.?): — 

« To the sweet memorie of my countryman, England's chief 
poet, Mr. Edmund Spenser. : 

“ Homer’s the Captain of Apollo’s race: 

Renowned Virgil claims the second place: 
Spenser our glorie, “tis thy golden pen 
Admitts thee third before all other men, 
Sage Homer, Virgil, Spenser Laureat, 
Make a poetical triumvirat. 
Greece, Rome, and England chaleng to your merits, 
I’ have nurst the brauest Heliconian spirits. 
Only King David’s Muse, Jehoua’s birth, 
Excells, as much as Heaven excells the earth. 
So conceives the autor, J. I.” 
“ Apollinaris dux Homerus est chori, 
Teneas secundum Virgili! merito locum: 
Spensere calamus cuius est auro rigens (?), 
Capesse sortem tertiam, nostrum decus. 
Spensere lauriger, Maro, Mxonides sacer 
Vos fama celebret Tresviros Pheebi sacros. 
Pelasga terra, Roma, dulcis Anglia, 
Tres nutricastis optimos vates gregis. 
Solum Dauidis musa de cxlo sata 
Superato, caelum ut superat has terre plagas. 
Sic censuit autor, J. H.” 
Lisya. 
Cambridge, 


‘= 





Queries. 


CODDINGTON, SIR HENRY VANE, RIODE 
ISLAND, MSS. ETC. 


WILLIAM 


Ihave been applied to from the United States 
for information upon many points respecting Mr. 
Coddington and Sir Henry Vane, and connected 
with the early history of the settlement of the Plan- 
tation or colony, now the State, of Rhode Island. I 
could probably find satisfactory answers to some 
of the questions asked of me, if I were able to 
refer to the great sources of information which 
the metropolis affords, but old age and infirmity 
confine me to my house, and I am compelled to 
be a wholesale trespasser upon the pages of “ N. 
& Q..” and to solicit the readers and correspon- 
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dents of that widely circulating and highly useful 
publication for such aid as they can afford me. 
Any information upon the subjects referred to in 
the following questions may be communicated to 
me at Stoke Newington by letter, or, when not 
too long and of suflicient general interest, through 
the columns of “ N. & Q.:” it will in each case be 
thankfully received by me. Any books or docu- 
ments which may be lent to me shall be carefully 
used, and safely and promptly returned. 

Roger Williams has for more than 200 years 
possessed the reputation of having been the foun- 
der of the settlement of Providence, which was 
the origin of the successive plantation, colony, and 
state of Rhode Island. His title, however, to this 
honour is now questioned ; and William Codding- 
ton, a native of Lincolnshire, who emigrated to 
the western continent in 1630 with Winthrop, 
Dudley, Johnson, and others in the ship “ Ar- 
bella,” is now put forward as the “ principal foun- 
der of Rhode Island.” Respecting this William 
Coddington I have to state that it has not been 


= 


| exactly ascertained in what part of Lincolnshire 


| Rhode Island at the time of his death. 


he was born, or where he resided previous to his 
emigration. It is supposed, however, that the 
latter part of his life in England was spent at Al- 
ford in Lincolnshire ; for we find by the New 
England Historical Register, vol. i. p. 297., that 
the celebrated Hutchinson family, who emigrated 
from Alford either in 1630 or 1633, was, whilst 
residing at that place, “intimately acquainted ‘here 
with Mr. Coddington.” The same authority (see 
vol. i. p. 300.) states that a Mr. Coddington, a 
descendant of the first settler of that name, 
married a grand-daughter of William and Ann 
Hutchinson. 

Of William Coddington we are farther informed 
that he was appointed to many important offices 
in the infant colony of Massachusetts, and that in 
1636 and 1637 he was the intimate friend of Sir 
Ilenry Vane. In 1638 he founded a colony in 
Narraganset Bay, Rhode Island, and of this colony 
he was governor from 1638 to 1647. In 1643-4, 
Rhode Island obtained a patent from the Earl of 
Warwick, dated March 14th. Coddington and 
his daughter came to England in January, 1648-9, 
and obtained a patent constituting him Governor 
of the colony for life; this patent was signed by 
John Bradshaw, President. Coddington returned 
to Rhode Island in 1651; whilst in England he 
married his third wife, Ann Clayton, 

William Coddington joined the Society of 
Friends towards the end of his life, and was visited 
by George Fox, the founder of that sect, at New- 
port, Rhode Island, in 1672. He died at New- 
port in November, 1678, in the seventy-eighth 
year of his age, holding the office of Governor of 
John 
Clarke was agent of the colony in England, re- 
siding in London, from 1652 to 1662. 
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respondence with an American friend, and from 
his letters I am induced to ask for information 
upon the following subjects : — ; 

1. Can any of the correspondence of William 
Coddington with his friends or relatives in Lin- 
colnshire or elsewhere, or with Sir Henry Vane, 
or with the early Quakers, from about 1630 to 
1678, be met with, and where ? 

2. Is any copy known of the patent of Governor 
of the Rhode Island colony granted to W. Cod- 
dington in 1651 by President John Bradshaw ? 

3. What is known of the place of birth of W. 
Coddington, or of his place of residence in Lin- 
colnshire, previous to his emigration in 1630? 

4. Is anything ascertainable respecting his edu- 
cation, early life, marriages, names of his wives 
(he was three times married), his children, &c. ? 

5. Do the records of the Colonial Office, or those 
of any other department, furnish any portion of 
the correspondence or other documents necessarily 
arising from the official position of John Clarke 
as agent of the colony of Rhode Island in London, 
from 1652 to 1662? 

6. It is supposed that Sir Henry Vane, who 
was then in England, very materially assisted Mr. 
Coddington in obtaining the patent for Rhode 
Island from the Earl of Warwick in 1643-4. Are 
any documents or information upon this point to 
be found among Sir Henry's papers ? 

7. There was also a Mr. ‘Thomas Burrwood 
(sometimes called a M.P., but I do not find any 
record of him in that capacity), who is said to 
have assisted in obtaining this patent. Is any- 
thing known about him or his agency in this busi- 
ness ? 

Whether Wm. Coddington has a better or as 
good a title to be considered the founder of the 
colony of Rhode Island as Roger Williams has, 
may be reasonably doubted; but it is an ascer- 
tained and generally admitted fact, that he very 
materially assisted in forming the body of laws 
which has been the basis of the government of 
Rhode Island ever since 1647, whether as a 
British colony or as a member of the great North 
American confederated Republic. I venture to 
suppose, therefore, that both Englishmen and 
Americans will consider this application for infor- 
mation respecting bim as having some claim to 
their attention. Pisuey Tompson. 

Stoke Newington. 





Minor Queries. 
“ The battle is fought,” §c.—Whose dying words 
are these ? — 
“ The battle is fought! 
the victory is not won,” 
I have heard them attributed by one person to 
a bishop, and by another to a statesman. J.C. R. 


The battle is fought! But 
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These particulars I gather principally from cor- Portrait of Leyden.—It is asked of the readers 


of “N. & Q.” whether any of them possesses, op 
knows where there is to be found, a portrait of 
the late Dr. John Leyden, the author of the beay. 
tiful poem, The Scenes of Infancy, and celebrated 
for his oriental learning? A copy of any Itkeness 
of him is much desired by a committee of gentle. 
men of Teviotdale, who propose that a monument 
shall be erected to his memory in his native yi. 
lage of Denholm in Roxburghshire. J. My, 


Sea-shore Sand.—In A Londoner's Walk to the 
Lands End, p. 290., it is mentioned, “ By an 
Act passed in 1609, any one was permitted to 
dig (sand) from the shore under high water 
mark.” Is this still the law? or is this the custom 
in Devon or Cornwall ? A. B.S, 


Heraldic Query. — A foreign Duke (A.) was 
banished for political causes, and came to Eng- 
land, where he was naturalised. He travelled to 
Switzerland, and there married a lady of noble 
birth (B). They had a daughter (C.) I believe 
she was invited to return to her native country, 
and that her rank was restored to her ; but of this 
[ am not sure. She, however, preferred to settle 
in England, where she married an Englishman 
(D). The issue of this marriage was a son (E.) 
Query : had E, any right to bear the arms of A? 


Hobhouse. —I find it stated in Dod's Peerage 
that Lord Broughton was educated at Wet- 
minster School. My impression is that Hobhouse, 
like his friend Byron, went through Harrow, but 
I have not been able to verify it by reference to 
authorities at first hand. I should feel obliged if 
any of your correspondents could settle the point. 
And talking of public schools, I may mention 4 
want which I have often experienced. I should 
like to see carefully prepared lists of all the men 
of mark who have passed through our most cele- 
brated schools, Eton, Harrow, Winchester, West 
minster, Rugby, Charterhouse, giving the dates 
of their entrance and their departure. Can you 
tell me whether there are such published lists? 
If not, perhaps some Etonian may favour us with 
the Eton list, some Harrovian with the Harrow 
one, and so on. I do not ask for a long list of 
forcible feebles, such as may be found in the an 
tiquated catalogue of the Eton alumni in the 
British Museum, which contains scarcely a name 
that survives to the present day. I want the 
really great names, such as Gray, Fox, Canning 
and Wellesley, for Eton; Parr, Sheridan, Peel, 
Palmerston, Aberdeen, and Byron, for Harrow. 
It would be well also to add the name of the 
head master for the time being. L. V. A. 


Arms of Hayter.—TI find on a book-plate the 
arms of a Mr. Hayter, viz. “ A chevron betweet 
three birds.” Can any of your correspondents 
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give me the colours? as I cannot find the arms in 


apy armoury. Eneu. 


Philosopher quoted by South. — In South's well- 
known Sermon (No. xxi.) on the “ Fatal Impos- 
ture and Force of Words,” I find “7a év ri pari 
nav & TH WXH TAOQUudTeY ciuBo\a,” quoted as “ the 
known maxim laid down by the philosopher.” 
Who is “the philosopher ? ” 8. C. 


Unknown Portrait. —I have in my collection 
an unknown mezzotinto portrait, a Kit-cat (which 
I purchas od at Mr. C. K. Sharpe's sale) of a gen- 
tleman, with the following motto below, but no 
pame either of painter or engraver : — 

#Jiluc wetatis qui sit, non invenies alterum 

Lepidiorem ad omneis res, nec qui amicus 

magis. 


The costume is that of G orge I. or IT 


amico sit 
Plaut. 


J. M. 


Channel Islands. — Are the Channel Islands 
part of the United Kingdom? Suppose a vessel 
arrived at Falmouth “for orders” i3 directed to 
discharge at Jersey. Is the master bound to pro- 


ceed thither under a charterparty the conditions 


of which require that he shall deliver his cargo at 
a port in the United Kingdom ? 
Cnarwies Wy tie. 

Old Scotch Newspapers. —Can any of your 
Seotch readers inform me where I can obtain a 
list of the newspapers published in Scotland in 
1783? and where (if any still exist) files of these 
newspapers are preserved ? My reason for asking 
may be thus explained. In a letter in my posses- 
sion, from the well-known literary character, Mr. 
Ramsay of Auchtertyre, Perthshire, dated 1783, 
the writer says: “I saw a notice of your father's 
death in the newspapers.” As the person alluded 
to lived near Edinburgh, I rather think the notice 
must have been in an Edinburgh paper, and it is 
this notice that I am anxious to discover. Are 
there any lists of births, deaths, &c., such as in 
the early numbers of Blackwvod's Magazine, in 
existence for the year I have mentioned ?* 

Sioma Teta. 

Rev. Alexander Montgomery.—In Collet's Relics 
of Literature (p. 361.), these words are prefixed 
to some lines entitled “The Cripple of Be- 
thesda ” : — 

“ The following beautiful and pathetic lines were writ- 
ten by the Rev. Alexander Montgomery, a native of En- 
niskillen, who, in the year 1780, was curate of Sc rabby, 
near Granard, in the county of Longford. They ap- 
pear to have been composed at a time when the author 
felt his sensibility roused by neglect.” 

Has Mr. Montgomery (respecting whom I shall 
be glad to hear particulars) left any more poetry 
behind him ? ABHBA. 


mg See The Scots Magazine for 1783, with an Index cf 
Names, — Ep.] 
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Family of Lyte. —Can you give me any inform- 
ation respecting the family (now I believe extinct) 
of Lyte, of Lyte Cary in the county of Somer- 
set ? ME tetEs. 

Walter Harris. — Where may I find any au- 
thentic particulars of Walter Harris, the well- 
known editor of Sir James Ware's Works, &e. ? 

» If a sketch of his life and writings has not ap- 
peared, it might not be too late to remedy the 
lefect. ABHBA. 

Wm. Smith.—I lately found, in an old MS. 
volume, a memorandum of “ Will Smith, Com- 
mander of the Russians.” Can any of your readers 
tell me either who he was, or where I would be 
likely to find any information respecting him ? 
Sigma Tuera. 
James Postlethwayt, of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, is author of “ Cursus Mathematicus 

Cantab.,” 1731, MS. 4to., on vellum, in the ex- 

traordinary collection of M. Guglielmo Libri, now 
about to be sold (No. 828.). Mr. Postlethwayt 
took no degree, and his name is new to us. Is any- 

thing farther known of him ? Z 

C. H. & Tompson Cooper. 
Cambridge. 


id Marmo ¢ la colonna,” §e.— Who is the author 
of the following concetto, “on our Saviour bound 
to a Pillar, in Sculpture”? — 

“ Marmo 2 la colonna, 
Marmo son gli empi’ ministri e rei, 
E tu pur, Signor, di marmo sei. 
“ Marmo quella é per natura, 
Marmo quei per durezza, 
Marmo tu, per costanza e fortezza. 
“ Fd io, chi di pietade e di cordoglio, 
Spettator ni rimango ——— 
Marmo son se non piango!” 
C, Mansrrecp IneGresy. 
Birmingham, 


The Turl, Oxford. — The street leading from 
High Street to Broad Street, Oxford, in which 
are the Colleges of Exeter, Jesus, and Lincoln, is 
called “ The Turl.” Llearne the antiquary writes 
( Relig. Hearniane, vol. ii. p- 484.), with the date 
June 3rd, 1722, — 

“On Friday last was pulled down the famous Postern 
Gate in Oxford, called the ‘Turl gate’ commonly (being 
a corruption for Thorold gate), which was done by the 
means of one Dr. Walker, a physician, who lives by it, 
and pretends that it was a detriment to his house.” 

In the History and Directory of Oxfordshire, 
published by Robert Gardner, it is stated in a 
note that Turl Street “is so called from a Saxon 
word signifying a narrow passage or gate, one of 
the Postern Gates of the city having been at the 
end of this street.” 

Can any of your readers tell me which of these 

| derivations, or whether either of them, is correct? 
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also whether there are any other English towns 
with a lccality so called? Ido not see the word 
“ Turl” in Richardson's Dictionary. 
Francis Trencu. | 
Islip Rectory. 


Turner. — Capt. Samuel Turner, ambassador 
to Tibet, published in 1800 a handsome quarto 
volume of that embassy, for which the Hon. East 
India Company presented him with 500/. ; he wes | 
also created D.C.L. (Oxon) and F.R.S. He had 
previously been present at the first siege of Se- 
ringapatam, and afterwards in the treaty with 
Tippoo Sultaun: for these services he was ap- 
pointed by the Governor-General ambassador to 
the Lama of Tibet. Upon coming to England, 
honours awaited him as above; but, alas! he sud- 
denly died in the prime of life in London, early 
in 1802, and was buried in St. James's church in 
Piccadilly, where is a marble monument to his | 
memory on the first pillar in the north chancel. | 
A long account of his travels, &c. is given in the | 
Annual Register and the Gentleman's Magazine of 
that date; but information is now requested as to 
his marriage, and the family he left behind him, 
and other particulars not in either of the two ac- 
counts, by your old correspondent E. 





Sir Harris Nicolas.— Does there exist any 
monumental epitaph for that able, uncompromis- 
ing, and successful antiquary the late Sir Harris 
Nicolas, who died, and was buried in the ceme- 
tery of Boulogne, August, 1848? Any one who 
could supply a copy of the same, and also a refer- 
ence toa more elaborate memoir of Sir Harris 
than that given in the Gentleman's Magazine, Oc- 
tober, 1848, would much oblige F. G. 


The Rebellion of 1715.— Are there any records 
extant, and where, of the trials of Butler, Dalton, 
Tyldesley, &c., who were tried for the rebellion of 
1715? Where also are to be found the trials of 
Sanderson, Goose, Cartmel, and Wadsworth, exe- 
cuted at Garstang? In what book, and where 
deposited, can be found a list of the names of the 
prisoners taken at Preston? Does Ray, Patten, 
or Clerk give them ? » A 

Blackpool. 





Minur Queries with Answers. 


* Letters of the Herbert Family.” —Dr. Routh 
quotes a work thus entitled, at p. 269. of his 
edition of Burnet’s Reign of James II. (1852.) 
He alludes to it as “ lately published,” and cites 
it, as throwing additional light upon the character 
of Arnold, the King's brewer, notorious for his 
conduct as a juryman on the trial of the seven 
bishops. I know that the venerable annotator of 
Burnet could not give any information about 
these Herbert Letters when applied to for the 
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Le 





urpose. Can any-one clear up a difliculty whic, 
baffled Dr. Routh ? JK 

Highclere. 

[The work is entitled Epistolury Curiosities, consisting 
of Unpublished Letters of the Seventeenth Century, illus. 
trative of the Herbert Family, &c. In Two Series. Edited 
by Rebecca Warner of Bath, 8vo. 1818. The passage 
relating to Capt. Arnold, the brewer, is in the First Se, 
ries, p. 105. ] 


Daborne.— 


“T think that this is the same Daborne whose debts 
drove him over to England, where he was preferred 
Chancellor to the Cathedral of ——, and wrote a sermon 
which much displeased certain Roman Catholics, who 
published an examination of it, 4to. 1617.”—0. M. 


Can any of your correspondents learned in 
church matters tell me to what cathedral Oldys 
refers in the above ? or where I am to look for it 
myself ? G. HK. 


[The individual referred to is Robert Daborne, Fellow 
of Trinity College, Dublin, presented by the Crown to the 
Chancellorship of Waterford, Dec. 30, 1619; and admitted 
Jan. 9,1619-20. Inthe next year he was made a Prebendary 
of Lismore; and 1622, became Dean of that cathedral, He 
died on 23rd March, 1627-8. (Cotton, Fasti Ecclesia 
Hibernica, vol. i. pp. 24. 45.) We are inclined to think he 
is the same Robert De«borne, the dramatic writer, as was 


| employed by Edward Alleyn and Richard Henslowe, who 


is stated to have been a man of some property and family, 
but reduced in circumstances by his many lawsuits, 
Mr. Collier thinks that Lord Willoughby was the means 
of obtaining preferment for Daborne in the church, as 
about 1614 or 1615 he took orders, and a Sermon is ex- 
tant preached by him at Waterford in 1618. Cf. Th 
Alleyn Papers, pp. 56—82; Diary of Philip Henslowe, p, 
22; and Baker’s Biog. Dramatica, s. v.] 


Friedbert at Naxos. — Perhaps some correspon 
dent will kindly inform me to what circumstances 
Musiius alludes in the following passage in his 
Der geraubte Schleier (Popular Tales of the Ger- 
mans) : — 

“Friedbert spielte in Naxos den Ritter wenigstens 
mit eben der Wiirde und dem Anstand, als der deutsche 
Schneider den Baron zuweilen in Paris, oder der entlau- 
fene Kammerdicner den Marquis an den deutschen 
Hifen.” — Vide Volksmiirchen der Deutschen, 1845. Leip- 
zig, p. 417. 

Henry, 

[The author’s meaning appears to be, that Friedbert 
personated the Knight at Naxos, quite as well as the 
German tailor sometimes personates the Baron at Paris, 
or the runaway valet the Marquis at the German courts 
So far, then, as valets and tailors are concerned, no part- 
cular persons seem to be indicated; though there may 
possibly be a sly allusion to certain instances of actual 
= best known to the French and German po 
ice. 


Andrew Johnson. —In the article, “ Life and 
Writings of Johnson,” p. 227., of the last number 
of the Quarterly Rev., itis stated, “ He united skill 
to muscular power, for he had learned to box from 
his uncle Andrew, who was a professional prize 
fighter.” I shall feel obliged to any correspon: 
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dent who can point out a shadow of proof of this 
assertion. I can find no mention in any of the 
contemporary records of a prize-fighter named 
Andrew Johnson, and my strong impression is 
that the whole story is a myth — Boswellian pos- 
sibly, but not lessa myth. §S. Jounson AsHMmo.e. 


[In Croker’s Boswell (Murray, 8vo. ed.) we have two 
allusions to the Dr.’s uncle Andrew, of whom he told Mrs. 
Piozzi (p. 198.) that he, for a whole year, kept the ring at 
Smithfield (where they wrestled and boxed), and never 
was thrown or conquered. The second, at p. 342. is a note 
which, on the authority of Mrs. Piozzi, tells us, “ Mr. John- 
son was very conversant in the art of attack and defence 
by boxing, which science he had learned from his uncle 
Andrew, I believe; and I have heard him descant upon 
the age when people were received and when rejected in 
the schools once held for that brutal amusement, much to 
the admiration of those who had no expectation of his 
skill in such matters.” See “N. & Q.” 1* 8. viii. 589.] 


Stow’s “ Annals.” —I have an imperfect black- 
letter copy of Stow's Annals, in quarto, and wish 
to ascertain of what edition. For the sake of re- 
ference, the lines on Richard II. by John Gower, 
are on p. 516., reign of Henry 1V. The reign of 
Elizabeth begins on p. 1077. Could you inform 
me, and oblige BevaTer-ApIME, 


[The edition is that of 1592. As there is some inac- 
euracy in Lowndes’ account of the early editions of the 
Annales we will give the collation of this volume. An 
ornamented title-page, on the top “ Vivat Regina.” In 
the central department, the following title: “ The Annales 
of England, faithfully collected out of the most authenti- 
call Authors, Records, and other Monuments of Anti- 
quitie, from the first inhabitation vntill this present 
Yeere 1592. By Iohn Stow, citizen of London. Im- 
printed at London by Ralfe Newbery. Cum priuilegio 
Regie maiestatis.” After the title is a Dedicatory Ad- 
dress to the Abp. of Canterbury, dated 26 of May, 1592: 
another address “ To the gentle Reader ;” list of Authors; 
and Table of the principall Matters. The Annales end on 
p. 1295, then eight more pages “Of the Universities of 
England,” and one of “ Faults escaped.” } 

George Wither’s “* Abuses Stript and Whipt,” 
§ce.— When was the first edition of George Wi- 
ther’s Abuses Stript and Whipt, or Satyrical Es- 
sayes, published ? In the Literature and Learning 
in England (vol. iv: p. 46.), Mr. Craik says: “his 
volume of satires entitled Abuses Stript and Whipt 
++. appeared in 1611.” In Chambers’s Cyclo- 
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pedia of English Literature (vol. i. p. 136.) it is | 


stated that Wither “ first appeared as an author in 
the year 1613, when he published a satire entitled 
Abuses Stript and Whipt.” In Mr. Lilly’s Cata- 
logue of Choice Books for 1858, I find the follow- 
ing notice : — 

_ “ Wither’s (George) Abuses Stript and Whipt, or Saty- 
rical Essayes: together with the Scourge, and certaine 
Epigrams to the King, Queene, the Princesse, and other 


= and honourable Personages and Friends, 12mo.... 
615,’ 


Was this a second edition of the Abuses, or the | 
unsold copies of the first (of 1611 or 1613) with a | 


hew title-page ? 
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For writing this work, or rather publishing, 
Wither was thrown in the Marshalsea. When 
was he released ?—in 1615? If so, what month ? 

G. R. Vine. 

Athlone, Ireland. 

[ Mr. Griffith, the editor of Bibliotheca Anglo-Poetica, 
p. 371. states that George Wither’s Abvses Stript and 
Whipt, small 8vo., 1613, “is undoubtedly the first edi- 
tion, though Alex. Dalrymple mentions the date of 1611 
as that of the first. In Wither’s Warning-Piece to Lon- 
don, 1662, it is distinctly asserted that these poems were 
written ‘in sixteen hundred ten and one,’ but certainly 
not printed earlier than 1613.” At the sale of the library 
of J. M. Gutch, Esq., in March, 1858 (lot 2652.), the edi- 
tion of 1613, suppressed, was sold as the first, and fetched 
31. 6s. On the back of the title-page of Abvses Stript and 
Whipt, 1622, is the following MS. note, apparently by 
Dalrymple: “I have two different editions of these 
Satyrs printed 1613. The words the same of the title- 
page, but differently printed, and the poem differently 
printed throughout.” In Wither’s poem, A Satyre: De- 
dicated to his most Excellent Maiestie, 1615, inscribed to 
James I., are two copies of introductory verses “to the 
meere Covrtiers,” and “ to the Honest Courtiers;” at the 
end Wither signs himself his Majesty’s “most loyall 
Subiect and yet Prisoner in the Marshalsey,” where he 
was still confined for his censures on some of the nobility 
in Abuses Stript and Whipt. He calls the present an 
Apology for past errors, proceeding from the heat of 
youth; but some of it is evidently an appeal to the King, 
in language forcible and poetical, on the restraint put 
upon his person; and one portion of it is a monologue, 
conducted by the author, between the impulses of sup- 
plication and disdain. It is asserted by Dalrymple that 
this spirited defence had so good a result as to obtain his 
release. But whilst in prison Wither also wrote and pub- 
lished his Satire to the King, 1614, which is thought by 
others to have procured his release. Abuses Stript and 
Whipt, 1615, is not the same edition as that of 1613; the 
typography is different. The edit. of 1613 was printed by 

. 


G. Eld; that of 1615 by Humfrey Lownes. ] 





Motto on Raleigh's Portrait.— Among the pic- 
tures at Bothwell Castle, which originally formed 
part of the collection of the Lord Chancellor 
Clarendon, there is a portrait, said to be of Sir 
Walter Raleigh. On the leading-staff, which he 
carries in his hand, there are the following words, 
which are copied as closely as possible : — 

“ Chi non puol che miol quel che puol.” 


The interpretation of these words is desired. 
N. B. 

{We suspect that the fifth word of the inscription 
should be wnol, that is, vvol; and that, at the end, the 
word voglia has become indistinct or has disappeared, and 
must be supplied. The inscription will then be 

“ Chi non puol che vuol, quel que puol (voglia).” 
This is only one form of the well-known Italian proverb, 

“ Chi non pud quel che vuol, quel que pud voglia.” 

“ Let him that cannot do what he wills, will what he 
can do.” 
The puol of the inscription is an irregular form of pud. 
See the Teorica de’ Verbi Italiani, prefixed to the Dic- 
tionary of Costa and Cardinali, p. 201., puole. 


—_—_—_— 









Replies. 
GOVERNOR HUTCHINSON’S Mss. 
(2™ §, vii. 111. 179.) 

In reply to Mr. Pisney Tuompson, the able 
historian of Boston in Lincolnshire, I beg to say 
that these MSS. are taken care of by the family, 
but none of those to which I before alluded (2"¢ 
S. vii. 111.) have been published. The Governor, 
in his lifetime, printed the first volume of his His- 
tory of the Province of Massachusetts Bay at 
Boston, New England, in 1764 ; and the second at 
the same place in 1767. These begin with the foun- 
dation of the colony in 1602, or thereabouts, and 
bring the course of events down to 1749. The 
Governor's ancestors, William and Ann Hutchin- 
son, from Lincolnshire, in England, arrived out 
there in 1634; but Ann was banished from Bos- 
ton owing to her intermeddling in religious affairs, 
in the autumn of 163-, and the whole family pro- 
ceeded to Rhode Island, then in its wild state. 
Some historians say they were obliged to pass the 
severity of the winter in a cavern in a rock, having 
no other shelter. William died in 1643; and his 
wilow went with her children to Stamford in 
Connecticut, where the Indians murdered her and 
all the members of her family and servants, to 
the amount of sixteen persons, except the eldest 
danghter, whom they carried off into the forest. 
This daughter was afterwards redeemed, and mar- 
ricl a Mr. Cole. Such was early colonising! 
The eldest son, Edward, not being with his mother, 
alone escaped. He married and perpetuated the 
fuinily: but curiously enough, he was subse- 
quently shot by the Indians in a skirmish. On 
the appointment of General Gage, and the break- 
ing out of the revolution in 1774, the Governor 
came to England; and on his notification of his 
arrival to the Earl of Dartmouth, both the king 
and the minister were so anxious to hear the latest 
American news from him, that he was not allowed 
to wait until the next day, so as to appear in a 
court dress, but was at once introduced to his 
Majesty in his travelling costume just as he was. 
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A long interview took place: and on its termina- | 


tion, the Governor immediately committed the 
who'e to paper verbatim, as far as he was able. It 


is to Americans that this dialogue would be mostly | 


interesting : but perhaps scarcely more so than 


the Diary which he kept from this period till his | 


death in 1780. He was buried in Croydon church, 
in the vault of a friend named Apthorpe. The 
Americans, in their Biographical Dictionaries and 
r works wherein they mention his name, de- 





¢ him (with a spirit which we can under- 
stan) as having been neglected by the king and 
the English government during the evening of his 
life. But his visits with his family to the court of 
George IIL, and the terms of friendship in which 
ontinued to live with all the first persons of 


he 
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the day, as detailed in the Diary, present a very 
different picture. He declined a Baronetcy which 
was offered to him as a mark of the king’s appre. 
ciation of his unshaken loyalty ; and his salary ag 
Governor of 2000/. a year, was continued to him ag 
long as he lived. The third volume of his History 
he left behind him in MS., almost in a state ready 
to go to press; and this was edited and published 
by my cousin, the Rev. John Hutchinson, in 1898, 
This brings the narrative down to 1774. But my 
grandfather, his son, with some other members of 
his family, did not quit America until 1776, at 
which time Boston was blockaded and besieged by 
Washington’s army. They at last left rather pre- 
cipitately, for the war was growing hot: and my 
grandfather had scarcely got his wife on board the 
ship when my father was born. ‘The latter died 
in 1846. In this same ship also came over the 
Copley family, the present Lord Lyndhurst then 
being a little boy of four years old. ‘These are 
events which I have frequently heard my late 
father mention. 

I paid a visit to America some years ago for the 
purpose of seeing the country with which my a- 
cestors had been so closely connected: and I one 
day had a conversation about these MSS. witha 
gentleman in the library of Harvard University, 
near Boston. It is my wish to pay another visit 
to America, for the purpose of collecting many 
family memorials overlooked on the last occasion. 
It has long been the intention in my family to 
bring out a volume compiled from the materials 
mentioned ; but want of leisure has hitherto pre- 
vented it. The Governor also left a printed copy 
of the earlier portion of his History, containing 
copious notes, corrections, and additions in bis 
own handwriting. This was his private copy, 
which he evidently intended to make available n 
the event of bringing out subsequent editions 
under his own eye. It would be equally available 
now. I have detailed the several biographical 
notices above, because they were in some degree 
connected with the history of the manuscripts 
concerning which Mr. ‘TuHompson made inquiry. 

P. Hutcuisos. 


HANDEL'S MODE OF COMPOSING. 
(2™ S. vi. 409.; vii. 109.) 

I have been much interested in Dr, Gaunt 
LETT’s papers on Handel's mode of composing (0 
rather, in a great measure, of compiling) some 
his oratorios, and should be glad to see the matter 
farther investigated. I see that, in Dr. Gaunt: 
LeTT's letter, in your number for last month, 
Graun is stated by Dr. Crotch to have been one 
of the authors whose works Handel made use of. 
I had observed some time ago myself that the 
theme of the first part of Graun’s motett, “ Lasset 
uns aufsehen auf Jesum,” is adopted by Handel ia 
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one of the choruses in “ The Triumph of Time and 
Truth ;" and the theme of the fugue in the latter 
part of the same motett is used in the chorus 
% Mourn ye afflicted children” in Judas Maccabeeus. 
Still | had no idea, till I saw the papers of Dr. 
Gauntcett, that Handel had plagiarised to such 


an extent as he has shown him to have done. 


Even yet it seems a strange thing to speak of 


Handel as having “no command of counterpoint,” 
and as having never composed alla capella choruses, 


and to find him chiefly commended as a writer of 


recitative. Are, then, none of those stupendous 
and massive choruses with which Handel's name 


is specially associated in the minds of most ordin- | 
Is the Messiah | 


ary musicians, his own works ? 
not his own original composition? And (unless 
it can be shown that this also is a compilation from 
other authors), do not many parts of it — of his 
other oratorios and of his anthems —and his fugues 
for the organ—show very great command of coun- 
terpoint ? and is not the chorus, “ And with his 


stripes we are healed,” an admirable example of 


a chorus alla capella ? 
Dr. GauntLett probably has it in his power to 
tell us much more than he has already stated on 


! 
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THE DONNES OF RADNORSHIRE, ETC. 
(2™ S. vii. 36.) 

One of your correspondents wants to learn 
something more about the Donnes of Radnor- 
shire, Oswestry, and Norfolk, I send you a copy 
of a letter from the late Theophilus Jones (His- 
torian of Brecknockshire) to my father, the late 
Rev. James Donne, D.D., of Oswestry, which you 
are at liberty to publish, if you so think fit. 

Joun Donne. 

Copy of a Letter from Theophilus Jones, Historian of 

Breconshire. 
“Brecon, June 2ist, 1804, 
“ Reverend Sir, 

“T do not know whether I have a legal claim to the 
genealogy of the Donnes of Radnorshire: I shall certainly 
notice them, because James Donne, Esq., married one of 
the daughters of James Watkins of Tregoyd, Breconshire, 


} about the latter end of the 17th century. Anne, the only 


the subject to which his letters refer ; and in pur- | 


suing it, he will no doubt greatly interest all 
lovers of sacred music. I for one should feel much 
obliged if he would favour us with a detailed 
statement of all that he has discovered in respect 
to Handel's plagiarisms; so that we may know 
how much of what we have so long been accus- 
tomed to admire as his, is really his own work- 


manship. W. H. 
P.S. I see that Scuatcuer states that the 


chorus, “ And with his stripes,” has been said to | 


have been taken from Bach; but no proof of this 
has been produced. If it is merely meant that 


Bach has written a fugue on the whole or part of 


the same subject (as Haydn has done in one of his 
quartetts, and Mozart in his Requiem), this is 
quite a different matter from adopting without 
acknowledgment whole pieces of other authors ; 
which is, I presume, what Dr. Gauntiett charges 
Handel with having done in respect to Uria, 
Stradella, and Carissimi. His reproducing his 
own works, as in the case of his Magnificat, seems 
perfectly legitimate, if it suited his purpose. I 
once obtained from a musical library a score en- 
titled Empfindungen am Grabe Jesu, expecting to 
find in it a work that would be new to me. It 
proved to be identical with his well-known funeral 
anthem. Thus the part of Haydn's motett, “ In- 
sang et vane cure,” which is in the major key, is 
taken from an air in his oratorio, “Il Ritorno di 
Tobia.” The chief point of interest to ascertain, 
is, what parts of the works that are generally re- 
garded as Handel's, are not his at all, but altoge- 
ther the works of other authors; and who are 
those authors in respect to each such piece ? 


issue of this marriage, married Pryce Devereux in 1711, 
who, in her right, became possessed of that estate, which 
has descended from him to the present Lord Hereford, 
who resides there the greatest part of the year. I don’t 
know where the family estate of the Donnes in Radnor- 
shire was situate, but James of Tregoyd had an unele, 
Stephen Donne, of Glandw, Gent., who married Beata, 
daughter of Howel Gwyn, of Glanbran, Esq., by whom 
he had one son, James, who died in 1711, without issue, 
leaving his personals to his cousin James, and his real 
estate to his niece Anne Donne. I should be glad to 
learn from you if you have any written documents, or 
have preserved a tradition, as to your family, whether 
you are descended from either of these brothers, and 
which was the eldest. If you will furnish me with the 
names of your ancestors, as far back as you can go, I'll 
send you as connected a pedigree as I can make out. 
“You will not, perhaps, be pleased with the origin of 
your name; it is Dwn, Swarthy. There were two families 
of the Dwns, or Donnes, who were in nowise related to 
each other. The person mentioned in the note to the Life 
of Sir Rhys ap Thomas was descended from Griffith ap 
Llewelyn ap Gwrgan, who offering his services to Gwen- 
llian, wife of Griffith ap Rees, Prince of South Wales, at 
the siege of Cydweli, and not being treated with the re- 
spect he expected, led the army of the Norman general, 
Maurice de Londres, and defeated the troops of this lady 
at Maes Gwenllian, Warrington Powel. The descendants 
of this Griffith settled in Pembrokeshire and Caermar- 
thenshire, but not one of them ever came into Radnor- 
shire. A branch of this family went into England. Sir 
John Donne married a daughter of Lord Hastings. This 
branch is extinct, as are indeed the whole of the family 
of that name in Pembrokeshire and Caermarthenshire. 
Their arms were azure, a wolf salient, coward argent, 
which you seem to have considered as your arms. If 
they were adopted by some of your ancestors, they were 
assumed (as 1 apprehend) erroneously. Your arms are 
argent, 4 bars azure, on a bend gules, 3 arrows argent, 
which, with some difference, are borne by the Donnes of 


| Cheshire, whose crest is a bundle of arrows, or, headed, 


| norshire, for many generations. 


and feathered, argent, banded gu. You are descended 
from Tewdwr mawr, Prince of South Wales; your ances- 
tors are the same as those of Lewis of Harpton, in Rad- 
Stephen David, Esq., I 
believe, towards the latter end of the rth or beginning 
of the 16th century, married Ellis, daughter of Howel ap 
Griffith Dwn, by whom he had issue Lewis ap Stephen ; 
from whom the Lewises of Harpton. He married, 2ndly, 
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a daughter of Jenan ap Cadwgan ap Howel, by whom he 
had John Dwn, or the Swarthy, who gave that name to 
your family, which has been variously spelt Dwn, Dun, 
Dunne, and Donne. From him, according to my pedi- 
gree, was descended Sir Daniel Donne, Knt., Dean of St. 
Paul’s, who married a daughter of William Aubrey, 
LL.D., the great civilian in the reign of Elizabeth. How 
this is I know not; for Dr. John Donne, the wit and poet, 
was certainly Dean about that time*, or at least soon 
afterwards, and he married Anne, daughter of Sir George 
Moor, and niece to Lord Keeper Egerton. Thus far I 
come regularly down from Noah; but there is here an 
* hiatus valde deflendus’ until the latter end of the 17th 
century; perhaps you may be able to supply me with 
materials to fill it up. Any information you can give me 
upon this, or any other subject, connected with the anti- 
quities of this or the neighbouring counties will be ac- 
knowledged as a favour, by Sir, 
: “Your very humble servant, 
“(Signed) Tune. Jones. 

“ My lamented Friend, our late Archdeacon, was kind 
enough to introduce you to me, in some measure; I 
should be happy to be personally acquainted with you, if 
anything should lead you this way.” 

[ Note by the Reverend James Donne, D.D.]} 

“This family remains still in Norfolk. Cowper the 
poet’s mother was a Donne of this family, and was de- 
scended from Dr. John Donne, Dean of St. Paul’s. 

“(Signed) Jas. Donne.” 


JURIES. 
(2"* S. vii. 199.) 

Referring to Mr. AtexanperR ANDREWS’s in- 
quiry relative to the unanimity of jurors and the 
practice of locking them up till they delivered a 
verdict, I beg leave to send you a note of a sin- 
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sheriff for returning so_insufficient, indeed we conceived 
so packed, a jury, and therefore we fined the sheriff 10002, 
the jurors 4000/. each, and to be imprisoned until the 
fines shoul? ve paid, and until they should acknowledge 
their offence in court on their knees.” 

The jurors petitioned to be discharged, but 
were refused, except upon condition of their 
making a public acknowledgment that they com. 
mitted not only an error in judgment, but even 
actual perjury in their verdict,— terms which 
they rejected. 

“ The sheriff died in prison, owing to severe treatment, 
and the jury were cruelly used, until, after suffering all 


| the rigors of confinement, their fines were reduced and 


gular instance of the unanimity of an Irish jury, | 


and the consequences resulting from it. 


Strafford having formed the design of sub- | 
verting the title to every estate in Connaught, by | 
showing that the province, notwithstanding all | 


prior grants to individuals, was entirely vested in 
the crown, caused commissions to issue on the 
15th June, 1635, directed to Commissioners, who 
were to inquire on oath of a jury what title or 
right the king had to the province. 

On the arrival of the Commissioners in the 
county of Galway, the trial commenced in Por- 
tumna Castle, where, notwithstanding the pre- 
sence of the Lord Deputy, the jury unanimously 
refused to find the king's title. His lordship im- 
mediately put the sheriff, Mr. Martin Darcy, and 
the jury under arrest; had them brought close 
prisoners to Dublin, and there tried before him- 
self in the castle chamber. 

“ We bethought ourselves,” says he, “ of a course to 
vindicate his majesty’s honor and justice not only 
against the persons of the jurors, but also against the 








{* Here is clearly an error. Sir Daniel Donne, D.C.L. 
was Master of the Requests, and died in 1617. Dr. John 
Donne the poet, was appointed Dean of St. Paul's, Nov. 
27, 1621, 19 James I. — Ev. } 


themselves released.” 

On the 25th July, 1636, the Lord Deputy, 
writing to the Master of the Rolls, expresses him. 
self on the death of the sheriff: — 

“T am full of belief they will lay Darcy’s death to 
me; my arrows are cruel that wound so mortally, but I 
should be more sorry the king should lose his fine.” 

The Lord Deputy, determined on success, 
caused another commission to issue: the Commis 
sioners met at Saint Francis’ Abbey on the 5th 
April, 1637, when the county jury, terrified at 
the example made of the former, was induced to 
find for the crown, as did the jury of the county 
of the town the day after, in the Tholsel Hall. 
Should you consider it of interest, you shall have 
next weck a note of the evidence on which the 
jury found the title of the crown. 

James Mornin, 

Carleton Terrace, Rathmines, 





FRANCE OFFERED TO THE DUSB 
OF WELLINGTON. 


(2°4 S. vii. 88. 177.) 


THE CROWN OF 


It does not appear to have ever been asserted 
or supposed that the crown of France was actually 
offered to the Duke. What Sir J. Malcolm as- 
serts is simply that he, being at Paris in Aug. 
1815, shortly after the battle of Watertoo, heard 
from a quarter which appeared authentic, that it 
had been proposed, when the British army was 
advancing on the capital, to make the offer in 
question, and that this extraordinary proposal, 
after being discussed for some time, was rejected. 

Sir John’s Diary of his brief residence at Paris 
in the autumn of 1815 (Life, by Kaye) is well 
worth a perusal. He hears this report Aug. 4 
On Aug. 1 he dines with the Duke; on Aug. 9 
the Duke drives him to the theatre. The utmost 
freedom of intercourse appears to have been 
maintained between these two brethren in arms 
and “old Indians.” Sir John asks questions, 
and receives frank replies. Did he ever seek an 
opportunity of ascertaining whether anything was 


| known of the proposed offer of a crown, by the 


(2™4 8S. VII. Man. 19, %9, 
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Duke himself? On consideration, perhaps, Sir 
John set down the whole story as a canard. On 
the same day that he heard it, Aug. he jots 
down another curious article of intelligence, re- 
specting a certain “ Salon,” a place, apparently, 
of a so newhat Tartarean character, whither gen- 
tlemen resorted to lose their money. “ The fund 
js extremely rich. J am told it had, on one occa- 
sion, lent Napoleon forty millions of francs.” 
Lively Parisians! In this case, however, the 
canard was too palpable. Sir John adds, “ But 


this appears impossible; perhaps it was four | 


nillions.” 


After all, the proposal to lay the French crown | 


at the feet of Wellington may have been actually 
made, and for a time entertained, although there 
seems to be little prospect of our now obtaining 
evidence of the fact. Supposing the statement to 
be groundless, the question remains to be asked, 
In what way ean the report have originated ? 
There is a story current that, in the course of 
the Duke’s residence at Paris after Waterloo, he 
was once in the royal box at the opera, Louis le 
désiré not being present; and that some indig- 
nant Frenchman shouted from the body of the 
house, “Do you want to make yourself Kine ?” 
It is also stated, in the Wellington Anecdotes, 1852, 
that the Duke was at one time charged with as- 
piring to the throne of Spain :— 

“Tn reply to an absurd charge once circulated by a 

licentious wong of the press, that he aspired to the 
Spanish throne, Lord Wellington wrote, ‘ There is no 
end of the calumnies against me and the army, and I 
should have no time to do anything else, if I were to 
begin either to refute or even to notice them. Very lately 
they took the occasion of a libel in an Irish newspaper, 
respecting a supposed conversation between Castatios and 
me (in which I am supposed to have consented to change 
my religion to become King of Spain), to accuse me of 
this intention.’ ” 
It is added that certain High Mightinesses felé i 
hecessary to protest — that they were ater 
of the number of the Grandees who had given 
their consent to such an arrangement. (Wellington 
Anecdotes » Pp. 22, 23.) 


I have not been able to find the Duke's letter | 


here cited. Perhaps some of your i can 
supply a reference. Tuomas Boys 





Replies ta Minor Queries. 

Richard Symonds (2™ §. vii. 67. 224.) — Your 
correspondent J. C. Symons is mistaken as to 
the identity of the author of the Dia The 
Richard Symonds, whom he mentions as | toni 
died in 1680, was the first cousin of the Richard 
Symonds the date of whose death I am endea- 
Youring to ascertain. C. E.L. 


Faunes Fumil y (2™ S. vii. 147.) — There is no 
such su ‘name of a person as Faiines within the 





| 


| ferent from the facts.” 


grocer.” 
lican” 
for saying he would make | 
Crown ;” 
ean find no “new reading,” 
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county of Berwick, in which the place called 
Fauns is situated, so far as I ever heard, and I 


have lived in the county for many years, and 
know it well. 

I have no reason to suppose that there ever 
were any such. I have searched the chartularies 
of Kelso and Dryburgh Abbeys, where I find 
* Adam,” and others “de Faunes,” and nowhere 
find Faunes used as a surname. 

Faiins, which is in the parish of Earlstoun, was 
formerly a village of some extent. The only re- 
mains of it now consist of two good farm-houses, 


| and offices and cottages for the farm-ser‘ vants, and 


a carpenter, blacksmith, &. These steadings, as 
they are called, are Faiins on the Hill, and Faiins 
Loan End; the latter taking its specific name from 
being at the junction of the oan, or road, leading 
over the hill and through what was the village, 
with the main line of road from Edinburgh to 
Kelso. 

The origin of the name of Faunes is probably 
from its being within what was formerly an ex- 
tensive forest ; and the district contains this and 
many other similar names connected with the 
chase of deer. There are Fauns Hill, Hartside 
Hill, Hindside Hill, Hindhope, Roecleugh, Hound- 
wood, &e. J. Ss. 


P.S. There is an error (probably a typogra- 
phical one) in the end of this Query. It says 
that “Adam de Faunes” “married a Haig of 
Banerside ;" it should have been Bemerside. 


Old China (24 §. vii. 139.) —I am obliged to 
Vesna for his offer of a sketch of his old yellow 
vases; but as a sketch gives only the form, it 
would not enable me to give an opinion as to the 
poreelain being eggshell, or the colour bright 
citron yellow, these being the characteristics of 
the imperial porcelain of Nankin. 

I shall, however, be happy to be put into com- 
munication with Venxa. A letter addressed to 
the care of John Murray, publisher, Albemarle 
Street, will reach me. M. 


Curious Charge of Treason (2™ §. vii. 7. 179.) 
—I should be glad if Mr. Purtre Corson will 
explain in what Mr. Epwarp Foss’s account of 
Walter Walker’s execution in the reign of Edw. 
IV., is “ quite a new reading,” and “so totally dif- 
Mr. Corson quotes from 
Shakspeare : — 

« . how Edward put to death a citizen 

Only for saying he would make his son 
Heir to the Crown; meaning indeed his house, 
Which by the sign hereof was called so.” 

Mr. C OLsoN says the citizen was a “ respec table 

Mr. Foss says Walter Walker, “a pub- 
was indicted on a charge of high treason 
his son “ Heir to the 
meaning his inn so called. In this I 
or anything “ totally 
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different from the facts.” Neither can I in any 
History of England or Chronicle find where Mr. 
C. got his term of “ respectable grocer.” 
W. B.C. 
The Land of Gold (2™ S. vi. 500.) — The 
substance of Genesis ii. 10—12., inaccurately 
rendered by your correspondent, refers to a par- 
ticular spot; and Moses has very carefully 
yointed out the geographical site of Eden, as 
if he foresaw that it was to become a myth in 
the estimation of future critics. Eden is men- 
tioned again twice (2 Kings xix. 12., Is. xxxvii. 
12.). Eden, according to Asseman, is the country 
near Diarbekir, on the Tigris, called ayo (Aa- 
don), the root of which is jay (Eden), translated 
by your correspondent “the place of pleasure.” 
The description of the deluge by Moses, taken in 
connexion with his identification of antediluvian 
rivers and provinces with those existing after the 
deluge, shows that, in the contemplation of Moses, 
no dislocation of lands had then, and, we may add, 
has certainly not since, taken place, so as to throw 
Armenia or Mesopotamia into Australia, The 
expression, the “ growth” of gold, is neither war- 
ranted by the Hebrew text nor by mineralogy. 
The statement of Moses, that the gold of Havilah 
was “ good” (not “ very good,” as mistranslated), 
shows that there were different values of gold, 
dependent on the greater or less purity of the 
metal, usually alloyed for its preservation or for 
its economical use in manufactures. The abun- 
dance of gold in antiquity furnishes a subject for 
one of Hume’s most able historical essays. The 
river Phasis in Cholchis, emptying itself into the 
Euxine Sea, where there is a city called Chabala, 
serves to identify the Pison and Havilah of Moses; 
and the gold district there is also sufficiently iden- 
tified by the Argonautic expedition thither for the 
golden fleece. From an ancient people, the Chva- 
liski, the Russians have Chvalinskoye More (Cas- 
pian Sea), which has also preserved the etymology 
of the Chavilah of Moses, as well as the meaning 
of the word Chvala, the same as Slava, the desig- 
nation of the Slavonian peoples. (Miiller, in 
Biisching’s Mag., xvi. 287—348. 305., and Rose- 
miiller, Genesis ii. 11.) I cannot discover any 
ground, theological, historical, geographical, or 
geological, for such an extraordinary supposition 


as the identification of the Pison with any part of 


the almost riverless Australia of modern discovery, 
first seen in 1526 by Europeans. T. J. Buckron. 
Lichfield. 


Hatchmenis in Churches (2™ §. vii. 199.) —The 
law upon this subject, as laid down by Prideaux, 
is this: Monuments, coats of arms, paintings on 
the windows, or elsewhere, pennants, hatchments, 
&e., put in the church for the memory of the de- 
ceased buried there, if regularly set up with the 
consent of the minister who hath the freehold, can- 








[24 S. VIL. Mar. 19, %9, 


not be pulled dowa again, either by the Chureb. 
wardens, Minister, or Ordinary, because they be- 
long to the heir, and he will have his action upon 
the case against any that meddle with them, and 
so may also the churchwardens. But if they be 
an incumbrance, or any annoyance to the church, 
or any way hindering or incommoding either the 
minister in performing any of the divine offices, 
or the parishioners in partaking of them, in this 
vase the Ordinary hath power to give his order 
for their removal. 

It seems clear, then, that the objection of R.B’s 
friend that hatchments are in his belief “ a simple 
exhibition of family pride,” would not be sufficient 
to authorise the Ordinary to order their removal, 
I believe that R. B.'s view of the subject is ex- 
ceptional, and that most incumbents, and their 
parishioners also, wish to preserve these reminis- 
cences of the bygone aristocracy of their parishes, 
which call forth the sentiment,— 

“ Their swords are rust, their bones are dust, 
Their souls are with the saints, we trust.” 
E. Ventas. 

I think your correspondent R. B. will find that 
the following words of Lord Coke will give him 
the information he requires relative to the custom 
of placing hatchments in churches : — 

“ For of grave stones, winding sheets, coats of arms, 
penons, or other ensigns of honour, hanged up, laid, o 
placed in memory of the dead, the property remains in 
the executors; and they may have actions against such 
as break, deface, or carry them away, or an appeal of 
felony.” —3 Inst. 110. 

Sir Simon Degge says he conceives this must 
mean “ when set up by licence of the bishop, or 
consent of the parson and churchwardens.”— 
Degge, P. i. ce. 12. ; 

A great many authorities might be quoted i 
support of the right, and the correct conclusion 
seems to be, that if the hatchments are placed in 
the church by consent, tacit or otherwise, of the 
parson and churchwardens, they cannot after- 
wards be removed, without the consent of the 
executors, or heir, of the person to whose memory 
they were set up. R.B. would do well to consult 
a work entitled Ecclesiastical Law, by Richard 
Burn, LL.D., 2nd ed., vol. i. p. 341. J. A. Pu. 


Damn the Nature of Things (24 §. iii. 272.)- 
At this reference Prof. De MorGan attributes 
the expression, “ Damn the nature of things, 
Porson. A writer in Blackwood (Dec. 1858) 
attributes it to Fielding. Which is correct! a0 
if the latter, where in Fielding’s works 1s the 
phrase to be found ? : 

Allow me to take this opportunity of thanking 
the learned Professor for his prompt and courte 
ous replies to several questions of interest which 
I have from time to time referred to him in “ ¥. 
& Q.” C. Mansristp Incest: 
Birmingham. 
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Spinney (24 S. vii. 149.)—This word is derived 
from the French espinaye, a thorny plot, bramble- 
bush, place full of briers.—Coter. 
from the Latin spinetum. It has no connexion 
with the A.-Saxon pinn, which means “ a pen,” 
not “a pine,” as A. A. supposes. Pn is a pine in 
A.Saxon, but this has as little connection with 
spinney 23 “ pinn.” The correctness of the ety- 
mology is proved by the fact that the older form 
of the word was “ spinet,” for which Nares gives 
the following quotation from Ben Jonson's Satyr : 

“Asatyr lodged in a little spinet, by which her ma- 
jesty and the prince were to come, advanced his head 
above the wood, wondering, &c.” 

H. Cc, 


A word generally used throughout the midland 
counties. It means a small copse wood con- 
sisting in part of blackthorn and whitethorn, and 
serving as a harbour for game. The word is 
evidently derived, like various terms of venery, 
from the Norman-French epinier, a thicket.* 

The word coppice or copse I consider to be 
also derived from the French word couper, to 
cut; these thickets being kept for cutting period- 
ically for firewood in the shape of faggots or 
bavins, or for making charcoal. 

I do not know that there is, or has been, so far 
as I can find, such a French word as c jupisse, as 
there might very well be in analogy with coulisse, 
a sliding side scene, from couler, to run in a 
groove. J. Ss. 


A. A., who writes from Poet’s Corner, would, on 
inquiry, have found that the word spinney is by no 
means limited to Bedfordshire and Berkshire. He 
says it signifies in those parts “ any small wood ;” 
and this, surely, is an answer to his own question, 
whether the word can be derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon pinn, a pine-tree. A small wood, of what- 
ever kind, is called a spinney throughout the 
midland and north-midland counties. ‘There can, 
I think, be no doubt that the word comes from 
spinetum, a thicket ; and probably the monks, who 
seem to have introduced many Latinised words 
into our language, applied the term to the copses 
adjoining their monasteries. We find the Latin 
Word, in its transitional form of spinet, in Ben 
Jonson (Masque of the Satyr, vol. vi. p- 469., of 
Gifford’s edition, 1816,) where the stage direction 
is as follows : — - 

“A satyr, lodged in a little spinet ... . advanced his 
head above the top of the wood, wondering,” &c. 

JAYDEE. 

Pretender’s Blue Ribbon (2™ S. vii. 103.) — Is 
there not some mistake in this account? The 
tibbon of the Order of the Bath was always red; 
that of the Order of the Garter is dlue. ; { 


“es ‘ a. s _ . 92.9 ” 
Bo Spiny, adj. (thorny), Epineux, plein d’épines.”— 
yer, 


Ital. spinelo,” 
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A Muffled Peal on Innocents’ Day (1* §. xi. 8.) 
—At Minety St. Leonards, Wilts, the church 
bells ring a half-muffled peal on the evening of 
Innocents’ Day. When I became acquainted 
with this fact, I determined to communicate it to 
“N. & Q.;” but lest I should be repeating a 
previous statement, I turned to the past volumes, 
and in that one cited above, I found that a cor- 
respondent, C. Y. C., had already noticed the 
custom as prevailing at Maisemore church, and 
inquired whether it were peculiar to that place. 
No other instance, that I can find, has been ad- 
duced ; and the present may be considered as an 
answer, with the peculiarity that the bells are 
half, not entirely, mufiled. Arcup. Weir. 


“ Get thee apart and weep” (2™ S. vii. 170.) — 
This quotation is from Julius Cesar, Act LIT. Se. 
1., and runs correctly thus : — 

“ Antony. Thy heart is big, get thee apart and weep, 
Passion, I see, is catching; for mine eyes, 

Seeing these beads of sorrow stand in thine, 
Begin to water.” 
N. M. F. 


Cambridge. 


* Chap” and “ Wench” (2°4 S. vii. 171.)— 
Chap has been considered equivalent to chap- 
man, a customer or purchaser. Hence it is sup- 
posed that chap has, in the language of rural life, 
come at length to signify a companion, a brother 
labourer; in which case it would correspond to 
those other terms, as used by rustics, a mate, a 


Se llow. 


This derivation is liable to a twofold objec- 
tion. First, we have no satisfactory evidence that 
chap had origirfally the signification of chapman, 
a customer. Secondly, if it had, one cannot, even 
then, very clearly perceive how it should have 
passed from the signification of a customer to that 
of a mate, yokel, Tummas, chaw-bacon, or country 
bumphin. 

Inferring, then, from your correspondent’s in- 
quiry, that the above explanation does not satisfy 
him more than it does me, I would suggest that 
chap may formerly have had some connexion 
with the Med.-L. chappa, a cart-house, and may 
possibly have signified a carter. “ Chappa, Recep- 
taculum curruum, aratrorum et aliorum, que 
pertinent ad agriculturam.” (Carpenter.) 

Or was a chap a woodman, a wood-cutter? In 
old Fr., chapler, chappler, signified to chip, “ to 
hacke, hew,” Cotgrave ; and chapuisare, in Med.- 
Latin, was to cut wood. A chap would then be 
equivalent to that other rustic designation a 
chop-stick. 

For wench, so far as originally signifying simply 
a young woman, and as a term in no way de- 
rogatory to character, various derivations have 
been suggested; Sax. wencle, Ger. wenig, Xc. 
Todd, however, prefers the Sax. cwen and Go, 
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quens, which reappear in various languages as 


quena, quene, quen, quinna, &e., a wife, a woman; 
e. g., in very old German, “ Quena fona Aarones 
tohterun,” a wife from the daughters of Aaron.” 
(Wachter.) 

This last derivation is good as far as it goes; 
and “ wench” was probably derived from cwen 
or some of the kindred words, — yet not without 
the addition of something corresponding to the 
Dutch diminutive fe or je, expressing familiarity 
or affection. Wif, wijfje (wife, little wife) ; 
hind, kind-tje (child, little child). So guene, ewen, 
quene-tje, cwen-je, wench. ‘Tuomas Boys. 


Chap is a mere abbreviation of “ chapman,” and 
originally meant, as chapman does, a seller or mer- 
chant. “If you want to sell, here is your chap,” 
is quoted by Webster from Steele. Then it came 
to be used generally for a man or youth. Richard- 
son gives “these critical chaps” from Byrom. 
Compare the somewhat analogous transition in 
the meanings of “ fellow.” 

Wench is the Anglo-Saxon wenele, a maid, ser- 
vant. ‘The word wenchell occurs in the Ormulum 
for a child; in v. 14665. it is applied to Isaac : — 

“ Godd sezzde thuss till Abraham; 
Tace Ysaac thin wenchell,” &c. 

This is probably derived from a masculine noun, 
wincel, a child, of which however only the plural 
winclo appears in the A.-S. dictionaries. See 
White's note, Ormul. vol. ii. p. 637. H. C. 


Smelt Family (2% S. vi. 432.; vii. 154.) — 
Leonard Smelt, eldest son of Leonard Smelt, of 
Kirkby Fleetham, represented North Allerton in 
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| Banister de com. Somerset Armig. ;” 


parliament from 1713 until his death in 1740. | 


In 1733 he accepted the office of clerk to his 
majesty’s ordnance. William Smelt, of Leases, 
upon the death of his brother was chosen M. P. 
for North Allerton, which place he represented 
until 1745, when he was appointed receiver of his 
majesty’s casual revenue in the island of Barba- 
does. His will is dated 17 Jan. 1754. He died 
in 1755, aged sixty-six, according to a monument 
in Kirkby Fleetham church. He had a son 
Leonard (whose niece married Thomas Frank- 
land, M. P. for Thirsk, in 1775), who had a posi- 
tion in the Prince of Wales’ establishment in 1775, 
and who was living in 1799. C.J. D. Inciepew. 


Arms of Man (2" S. vii. 32.) — The position of 
the spur is in nowise mysterious, for in armour- 
wearing times the spur was placed much higher 
than the present fashion of wearing it. See Jdu- 
minations, Tombs, §c. Rs 


Ireland and the Irish (2™ §S. vi. 266.) —Cole- 
ridge has described Ireland as “ that vulnerable 
heel of the British Achilles.” Aruna will find 
the other words he has quoted in Voltaire’s 
Siécle de Louis XIV., vol. il r- 170 A. A, R. 
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The Wellesleys (2°*S. vii. 165.)—It may be worth 
mentioning, in illustration of the statement of your 
correspondent Ina with regard to the Banastres 
and the coheirs of Philip de Welleslegh, that in 
the east window of Denton church, co. Norfolk, 
there is a shield bearing the following arms: perf 
a maunch argent, impaling gules, a cross argent 
between 4 plates. Below the shield is the follow. 
ing inscription: on the dexter side, “ Willielmus 
on the 
sinister side, “ Elizabetha filia hares Philippi de 
Wellesleigh com. Somerset.” Both shield and 
inscription are of course of very much later date 
than the time of Philip de Welleslegh. They 
probably formed part of a series of ‘ household 
coats” in the window of some hall or mortuary 
chapel; and were bought at the time (some 100 
years ago) when the east window of Denton 
church was filled with stained glass of a most 
fragmentary and heterogeneous character. 

Sevracu: 

Oak Bedsteads (2 §S. vii. 69. 203.)—I once had 
a portion of a very old bedstead ; the head-board 
was pannelled with Gothic linen pannels; the 
square pillars holding the pannelling chamfered 
with a rude Gothic rose at intervals. The third, 
and perhaps top row of pannels had been cut 
away, and the remnant was fixed to a very heavy 
stump bedstead, the sides or framework of which 
were quite a foot deep, with holes and a groove 
on the face for the cord to lie in. 

One of the handsomest bedsteads I ever saw is 
the Cumnor bedstead at Sudely Castle, Glouces- 
tershire, said to have been the property of the 
unfortunate Amy Robsart. Most of the oak bed- 
steads I have seen have had immensely thick 
pillars at the foot. One of these had the pillars 
cut through from each angle halfway up, which 


| made the upper part of the pillar look like a pillar 





on four legs. The shelf at the bed’s head was 
doubtless for settling a candle on, from the fact 
of most of them showing the signs of burning; 
ergo, reading in bed was in fashion two hundred 
years ago. MM. 


Esquire: Cockade (2° §. vii. 158.) — The an- 
swer to the second part of your correspondents 
Query is, I believe, that military men only ate 
entitled to place a cockade in their servants’ hats. 
The servant often is, and is always supposed to 
be, a private soldier, and wears the cockade s 
such. Sryxitss. 


Aun as a@ Man's Name (2™ §. vii. 181.) — The 
present owner of Barkby Hall, near Leicester, 8 
William Ann Pochin, Esq. Mr. Pochin was High 
Sheriff of the county in the year 1846. 8. §. 8. 

Mr. Patrick Anna Smith, solicitor of Dublia, 
had his second Christian name “ Anna” given te 
him at his baptism. Hoot. 
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Ben Jonson and Bricks (2 §. vii. 149.) — 


# 1618, Jan. 10, London. The Masque of Twelfth Night 
was so dull that people say the Poet [Ben Jonson] 
should return to his old trade of brickmaking.”— Calendar 
of State Papers, Domestic, 1611—1618, p. 512, 

J. K. 


Highclere. 





Misceilanesugs, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


A Catalogue of the Collection of Tracis fi rand against 
Popery (published in or about the Reiqn of James 11.) in 
the Manchester Library, founded by Hu nph y Chet 

h is ine rporate I, with large 
1 Notes, the 
Controversy, ith his References. Edited by Thomas Jones, 
B.A., Librarian of the Chetham Library. Part I. D’rinted 
or the Chetham S ciety. 

The value of Peck’s Catalogue of all the Discourses 
written both for and against Popery in the Time of King 
James ID, is as well known to all students of literary 
jistory, as its scarcity to all bibliographers. Rare as it is, 
however, the Chetham Library possesses no less than 


h im”, in 
Additions and Bibli 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


ra- | 


whole of Peck’s List of the Tracts in that | 


three copies in which extensive MS. additions have been | 


made by former learned possessors. 
logian, the Rev. Dr. Todd, had been for some time making 
collections for a second edition of Peck; but when he be- 
came aware that the learned librarian of the Chetham 


Library, (taking advantage of the fact that that library 


ontains a more than ordinarily complete collection of 
the Tracts published on both sides in the Roman Catholic 
controversy, which was waged with so much learning 
nd argumentative skill during the reigns of Charles II. 
ud his suecessor,) was about to give to the world a bib- | 
iographical view of that controversy in a list of such 
Tracts which should incorporate not only Peck’s Cuta- 
ague, but also all the Tracts and Books upon the subject 
to be found in the other great libraries in the kingdom, 
Dr. Todd most kindly placed his materials in the hands | 
{Mr. Jones. The ki redge, Robert Travers, Esq., 

f Trinity College, Dublin, Mr. Crossley, and the late 
Rev. R. R. Mendham, have all given the editor the bene- 

t of their counsel and assistance; and the result is, as 
nay be supposed, a work of the greatest possible interest 
md utility—one calculated to reflect the highest credit 
upon the learning of its editor, and upon the good judg- | 
nent of the Council of the Chetham Society, in adding so 
lable a contribution to literary history to the long list 
fexcellent books which they have published. 








v 








Japan and her People. By Andrew Steinmetz. With 
umerous Illustrations. (Routledge & Co.) 

The readers of “N. & Q.,” who have had frequent op- 
ortunities of knowing how varied and extensive are the 
equirements of Mr. Steinmetz, will readily understand 
iow large an amount of dnformation, drawn from the 
lost authentic sources, he would contrive to compress 
vithin the limits of a moderate volume. Mr. Steinmetz 

ints out that, owing to the fact that during nearly a 
‘ntury from the year 1548 Japan was open to the na- 
ons of the West — Portugal, Holland, and England all 
aving a footing there — we have the means of becoming 
etter acquainted with Japan and her people than with 
ay other eastern nation. No wonder then that with 
iis advantage, Mr. Steinmetz has succeeded in compiling 
for he honestly claims credit for little more) from the 

thorities enumerated by him, a volume as amusing and 


‘pale as it is replete with information. 





That eminent theo- | 
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The Works of Thomas Sackville Lord Buckhurst, after- 
wards Lord Treasurer to Queen Elizabeth, and Earl of 
Dorset. Edited by the Hon. and Rev. Reginald W. Sack- 
ville West, M.A. (John Russell Smith.) 

A new and complete edition of the works of the author 
of the first tragedy in the English language, is an appro- 
priate addition to Mr. Russell Smith’s Library of Old 
Authors. The Ferree and Porrer was a great advance 
upon English dramatic composition, and though re- 
printed by the Shakspeare Society from Griflith’s edition 
of 1565, it well deserves to be again produced from the 
authorised edition printed by Daye. The present volume 
contains moreover Sackville’s Znduction to the Mirrour 
for Magistrates, and his Legend of Henry Stafford, Duke 
of Buckingham; together with an interesting biographi- 
cal Memoir of the author, with an appendix of Letters, 
from the originals in his own handwriting. 


Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson announce for sale on 
Monday the 28th, and seven following days, the remark- 
able collection of Manuscripts formed by M. Libri, who, 
being compelled to leave London on account of ill health, 
is about to dispose of all his literary treasures. It is impos- 
sible for us, in the limited space which we can devote to 
the subject, to do justice to this very extraordinary col- 
lection, the Catalogue of which, enriched as it is with 
nearly forty lithographed facsimiles, is a perfect store- 
house of information with respect to literary history and 
palewography. To say that there are nearly 1200 lots in 
the collection, is to give but a meagre and unsatisfactory 
idea of its richness or its extent. For though the num- 
ber of MSS. is large, it is in the fact that they represent all 
countries, all ages, and every branch of human learning, 
that their great value consists. Ancient MSS., which 


|} may be termed paleographic, Latin Classics, Greek, and 


Oriental MSS., History, Science, Autographs, Old French 
and Italian Poets, all are represented here: while we 
may show in another way the extraordinary character of 
the library by stating that among these MSS. there are 
more than seventy Latin MSS. older than the twelfth 
century. We should like to enumerate some few of the 
choicest articles in the collection, but selection seems al- 
most impossible; while the vast amount of information 
with respect to the literary interest, curiosity, or value of 
each MS., is such as to preclude us from giving a speci- 
men. We should otherwise have been glad to have quoted 
M. Libri’s account of Lot 399., an autograph and un- 
known work of Galileo; that of Lot 19., the Apocryphal 
sible and Pseudo-Gospel of Aklimias; or that of No, 299., 
Cypriani Epistole, which occupies nearly two pages, and 
in which, among other matters, we have much curious 
information on the subject of the Greek letters as nu- 
merals, and the supposed introduction of their use into 
England by John Basing in the thirteenth century. We 
have done enough, however, to show the important cha- 
racter of the Libri Collection of MSS. 


The programme of arrangements for The Handel Com- 
memoration Festival at the Crystal Palace has just been 
issued. The performances will consist of The Messiah on 
Monday, 20th June; Dettingen Te Deum, and Selection, 
on Wednesday, 22nd; and of the Jsrael in Egypt, on 
Friday the 24th. The additions now being made to the 
creat orchestra in the central transept will render it 
capable of accommodating a band and chorus of nearly 
four thousand performers. Costa will conduct, and the 
entire arrangements will be under the direction of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society. Those who remember the 
success which attended the experimental performance in 
1857 will readily anticipate that, great as was that suc- 
cess, the experience gained on that occasion will now be 
turned to so good an account, more especially in the 
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